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The Business Side of Farming. 
It isa very common question in farming 
circles when discussing any particular crop 
or particular method: ** Does it pay?” The 


answer very often depends upon the man, | 


more than on his methods, for any observing 
person can see for himself in traveling 
through any section, in every case of suc- 
cessful farming, that the man at the helm of 
the farm is the one responsible for its suc- 
cess and also for its failures. Of course, 
now and then we come across some farms 
that, owing to nature of soil, location and 
other things, can’ not be expected to be as 
profitable as those in more favored local- 
ities, but the most cf the failures and the 
unprofitable working of farms is owing to 
want of business ability in the farmer him- 
self. 
MORE SYSTEM. 

No doubt exists about the fact of farming 
being a profitable business, for were the 
manufacturer, the merchant and others en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits to conduct 
their business on the slip-shod, happy-go- 
lucky methods of the most of farmers, bank- 
ruptcy would be their lot in a very short 
time. Asa basiness pure and simple, farm- 
ing must pay, as all other occupations must 
pay, if conducted along the proper lines. 


To apply business methods to farming : 


there are several very essential points to be 
considered. The first of these is to uphold 
and, if possible, to increase the fertility of 
the soil. Th» question of soil fertility is the 
most important. one that the farmer has to 
contend with and must receive the most 
careful consideration. 

We have arrived at atime in our history 
when every acre must produce as much as 
two did in the past, and when we come to 
consider this question of increased produc- 
tivity, we find it just means the application 
of business methods and an admixture of 
good common sense; it means a higher and 
closer and better cultivation; it means the 
supplying of the proper plant fcod in the 
proper proportions and quantities to every 
individual kind of crop that the farm pro- 
duces ; it means the close studying of every- 
thing connected with crop production with 
aview of the ever-increasing possibilities 
of every acre in cultivation on the farm, 
and it means, above all others, the proper 
studying and applications of the fertilizers 
that are used. 

THOROUGH CULTURE. 

The Western farmer, with his broad acres 
of the most fertile soil in its natural condi- 
tion, may ridicule the idea of using fertil- 
izers, but the day is not far distant when 
even he will need to tackle this most 
important question and solve it along busi- 
ness lines. The American farmer could, 
with profit, take a lesson from his Oriental 
brethren, the Chinese and Japanese. Puta 
Chinaman at work on a city lot 50x150 feet, 
and he will make from $200 to $300 out of 
the garden truck he raises on it, and at the 
same time increase the fertility of the soil 
ofthat lot. He digs, he hoes, he pulverizes 
the soil, he manures and fertilizes it, then 
he does more hoeing and more digging, and 
asain more hoeing, mixes sunshine and 
fresh air with his soil, and then he plants 
lis seed. After planting he is always at it, 
hoving, weeding, watering and feeding the 
‘rowing crops, and there are fields in Japan 
and China today that have been in close cul- 


tivation for thousands of years with varied 
crops in constant succession without the 
‘iigitest diminution in the fertility of the 


Soil, and what is the secret of this uphold- 
Us of soil fertility? 
KEEP UP THE SOIL. 

lust the fact of the application of sound 
Couuon-sense business methods in return- 
‘us to the soil in manures and fertilizers the 
*uivalent of what the crop removes in 
Piait food, so that the income and expendi- 


tures of the soil are kept evenly balanced 
as fir as possible, The average farmer, 
When he begins cropping a new soil goes 
aie for a few years, extracting harvest 
atte: harvest from it without returning 


muck of the plant food removed, and only 
“k's to use fertilizers when the soil gets 
haiisted, This is entirely wrong, because 
soil should be like a balance at the 
ept intact and for everything checked 
‘s equivalent should be deposited at 
irliest possible moment. A proper 
ve should be always kept in the soil 
“tveen crop and mapurial value, thus 
Nur taining intaet its productive capacity. 
‘he question arises how can we main- 

“1 This productive capacity of the soil. 
‘rst of all by preserving its good physi- 
“oe Condition, and then putting back on the 
all the fertility removed or its equiva- 
bane’ ind this brings us to the most impor- 
4t feature of this whole question. 

SUPPLYING FERTILITY. 


The producing capacity of all soils is 


© 


~HK~reronrd 


—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
These three elements are required by all 
crops in very considerable quantities, and 
a continuous cropping will in time exhaust 
the most fertile soil, unless these elements 
are returned to it. Well, how can they be 
best returned? Some by one thing and 
some by another; the nitrogen can be par- 
tially secured by the growing of legumes, 
but the phosphoric acid and potash by ap- 
plications in proper quantities of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Barnyard manure can be 
made to supply a considerable amount, but 
not all, as some farmers imagine. Because 
it would require more barnyard manure 
than the farm could produce, and barnyard 
manure is always deficient in potash, the 
most important of the three elements. 

At the full market price of phosphorus 
(twelve cents a pound) a ton of good fresh 
barnyard manure is worth twenty-four 
cents for the phosphoric acid it contains, 
Now, as a fifty-bushel corn crop requires 
twelve pounds of pure phosphorus, it would 
require six tons per acre of manure to sup- 
ply that one element alone, and how many 
farmers can produce that amount of manure 
for every acre in cultivation? And again, 
we must remember that in returning the 
elements of plant food to the soil, all these 


three must be present in their proper pro- | 





Aside from what barley is grown, oats are 
now the principal grain crop sown. With 
these grains the land is usually seeded te 
grass. 

In some parts of the country this practice 
is not considered advisable with oats, on 
account of failure to get a satisfactory 
catch, but here in Franklin County the plan 
is quite generally followed and usually with 
good success. For this purpose the land 
should be in good condition mechanically 
and well fertilized. 

The commercial fertilizers are excellent 
to apply when seeding to grass. They 
greatly aid in giving a quick early start, 
which is of much importance. In cases 
where there is not sufficient manure, there 
should be a greater or less amount of these 
fertilizers applied at seeding time, and then, 
if this can be followed in autumn with a 
moderate dressing of manure, there should 
be much satisfaction with the results. 

If possible, when sowing grain, and espe- 
cially if the land is being seeded to grass, it 
should be put in a proper condition for the 
harvesting of the crops of grain and hay 
that are to follow. If there are stones or 
other obstructions, remove them, harrow 
the ground thoroughly and make level and 
smooth with the proper implements, roller, 
bush or clod crusher, in this way saving 





tion was asked how this perfect condition 
of soil wag retained. Mr. Cook replied that 
as soon the frost was well out of the 
ground agd the condition of the soil would 
allow, cuRivation at once commenced. 

** What special implements are used in 
this wor.” 

** Simy + an old-style one-horse cultivator 
remodele«’, to cut a much wider scope, using 
nine very narrow teeth instead of the five 
originally, working the ground in all direc- 
tions several times during the season and 
more especially after rainfall.” 

**Do you believe you have derived any 
special benefit by spraying? ”’ 

‘*So much so, indeed, that I would hardly 
dare attempt growing perfect fruit without 
it. Just examine the fruit on those Duchess 
pear trees so heavily laden; even those 
pears hanging in clusters, the natural re- 
sort for insect pests, are all large, well 
formed and free from injury. Yes, I at- 
tempt to give all my fruit trees a thorough 
spraying.”’ 

* Aside from cultivation, spraying, etc., 
do you depend to any great extent on appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers and barn 
manure ?’”’ 

‘“*fam using every year more or less of 
well-rotted stable manure and occasional 
applications of sulphate of potash, well cul- 





when mixed with pollen constitutes the 
baby food (or frequently called bee bread), 
which is fed to the young larve. When the 
new, thin nectar begins to come in freely, 
the water supply is curtailed and the brook 
abandoned. 

April is the month in which all colonies 
should be examined. We usually have some 
nice days in which to do this work. If any 
colonies have died during winter, remove 
the combs of honey that remain and place 
them under some other strong colony before 
robbing begins. 

lf any colonies have become queenless, 
others can be procured from the South and 
substituted. Do not let the colony dwindle 
away for want of a queen, for it may yield 
you fifty or even a hundred pounds of honey 
the coming season. I never supersede a nice 
queen, no matter how old she may be, until 
she begins to fail in egg laying. I prefer to 
leave it to the bees to decide when their 
queens are worn out. Asa general thing, 
the bees will make fewer mistakes in direct- 
ing this delicate matter than the wisest 
farmer. Small, weak colonies in the spring 
frequently get, as it were, discouraged, and 
swarm out, desert their hive and what brood 
they have started. Feeding will not always 
hold them. By uniting you save the bees 
and may have a good, strong colony for 
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portions to insure a full crop. For instance, 
if there is only enough cf potash in the soil 
to grow but ten bushels of grain per acre, 
only ten will be produced, no matter how 
abundant the other two imgredients are. 
One element positively can not do the work 
of the other. Therefore, in buying a fer- 
tilizer we must see that we get and apply 
that special compound that is best suited 
forthe crop in hand, for every particular 
crop requires its own particular plant food. 

We must not grow onions and corn with 
the same kind of fertilizer. We must have 
a different formula for strawberries and 
peaches, and so on all the way through, and 
it is in applying the business methods nec- 
essary for these different crops that the 
farmer of the future is going to come out 
ahead of the farmer of the past. 

It is surprising the amount of careless in- 
difference that exists among very intelli- 
gent farmers on these points, and more par- 
ticularly on the lack of sufficient potash in 
all fertilizers they use; they never seem to 
recognize the necessity of using this ele- 
ment to the extent that would be the most 
profitable for them in all their operations ; 
but it is a gratifying fact that the increase 
yearly of this element is assuming large 
proportions. C. K. McQUARRIE. 
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Seeding with Grass and Grain. 

Where conditions are favorable it is usu- 
ally better to sow the grain, oats, barley 
or wheat as early as possible—that is, as 
soon as the land becomes dry and warm 
enough. The work can then be well done 
and out of the way. Asa usual thing the 
early sown grain does better than that put 
in late. There may not be so large a growth 
of straw, but it should be brighter, better 
filled with plump heavy grain, and not so 
apt to lodge or rust. There may be consid- 
erable backward weather after the grain is 
sown, yet it will appear to cume forward 
finely and mature early. 

Where barley does well it is a profitable 
grain to raise. It is an early, quick-growing 
crop, and can be harvested in good season 
to be made use of in the early feeding of 
stock. It is superior for this purpose asa 
food for pigs;as good or better than corn 
along with milk. On some farms it will 





yield forty bushels to the acre, and is an ex- | 


i 8, as | 
colons crop win-anien seems OS ' season just passed, forcibly illustrates the 


it can be removed from the land so early. 
Like other quick-growing crops it requires 
a moderately rich, well-prepared soil, and 
furnished these it will give good returns at 
harvest time. 

Little or no wheat is now raised in 
northern Vermont. Under existing circum- 
stances or conditions it has been considered 
more profitable to buy Western flour and to 
grow more extensively such other crops as 





measured by the supply of three elements, 


are required on the farm. 





much disagreeable work further on. 

The production of oats, not for the grain, 
but for making into hay, is becoming more 
and more general from year to year, and 
the fodder is much liked. 

Thus considerable threshing is avoided 
and the feeding of too much straw. Where 
this plan is to be practiced, it is well to use 
more seed in order to secure a finer quality 
of fodder. 

Last year there was on our own land a 
very large growth of straw, tall and coarse, 
although sown early, but it was secured in 
good condition and the cows to which it 
was fed ate it up remarkably clean. It 
made a good addition to the corn ensilage 
for the cows giving milk. It lasted until 
the middle of winter and gave good satisfac- 
tion. 

As so many of our farmers seed to grass 
along with a grain crop, it is important to 
pay proper attention to the matter. As hay 
is one of the most useful crops on our dairy 
farms, its production should receive the 
greatest encouragement. There should be 
plenty of seed of the best quality that can 
be obtained. Plenty of clover should be 
used, as it makes the best kind of hay for 
cows and young animals. Use the varieties 
best adapted tothe different soils and loca- 
tion, aiming to get the best mixture for the 
purpose. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


Making a Small Farm Pay. 


Near the village of South Byron, N. Y., 
is located the little fruit farm,of Capt. M. 
W. Cook. After serving with distinction 
throughout the civil war, Mr. Cook fora 
time was engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness; having, however, a natural inclination 
to fruit culture, he disposed of his mercan- 
tile interests to devote his attentiuns more 
especially to fruit growing. His little farm 
consists of five acres, which includes ground 
for dwelling-house, outbuildings, lawn, 
vegetable garden, etc. The 3} acres now 
devoted to fruit were originally in pasture, 
having been well stocked with weeds and 
Canada thistles and barely affording forage 
for the family cows during the summer. 

At the present time this plot of ground is 
occupied by fruit trees of different varieties, 
and the product therefrom during the past 
few years, and more especially that of the 





possibilities to be attained in fruit culture, 
where nature is assisted in her efforts by 
timely and thorough cultivation, spraying, 
pruning, ete. 

Visiting this farm during the past season 
while the fruit was nearing maturity, wit- 
nessing the trees laden with well-formed 
fruit, the symmetry of the trees, the loose, 
friable and moist condition of the soil ex- 
isting at a time of severe drought, the ques- 





tivated in, no plow ever being used.”’ 

“1s it to be understood that the entire 
absence of weeds and all these favorable 
conditions of soil is brought about in this 
manner, and with one horse? ” 

‘* Entirely so, and, besides, one horse 
hauls the manure, draws the fruit to the 
cars, and isfamily carriage horse as well. 
So you will understand why it is they call 
me ‘ The One-Horse Farmer,’ although the 
results are not so insignificant as the ap- 
pellation might otherwise imply.”’ 

‘** In the cultivation of the prune, are the 
required methods of pruning essentially 
different from that of other tree fruits? ’’ 

** Not particularly, only during the first 
years of growth and fruitage the trees 
should be well cut back and the limbs 
properly thinned, the same as with these 
Duchess pears, as much depends on a 
proper system of pruning that desirable 
fruit be obtained not only but for con- 
venience in harvesting as well. Although 
nearly all of these pear trees have been 
planted more than twenty years, yet the 
fruit can nearly all be picked by one stand- 
ing on the ground.”’ 

It was subsequently learned from Mr. 
Cook that from 14 acres he harvested three 
hundred barrels or two carloads of Duchess 
pears, only four barrels sorting out as No. 
2. From his 240 prune trees, occupying one 
acre of land, were picked 2250 baskets of 
prunes, each holding nine pounds, equaling 
in all one hundred barrels or over. His 
Montmorency cherries, Abundance plums, 
apricots and peaches were heavily laden 
with very chuice fruit, selling at remunera- 
tive prices; so much so that the aggregate 
sales of fruit from his farm, including forty 
barrels of winter fruit, and exclusive of 
barrels, baskets, fertilizers, picking and bar- 
reling of fruit, drawing to cars, etc., gives 
an actual profit of over $1000 from about 34 
acres; all this, beside the outcome of his veg- 
etable gurden, which is no inconsiderable 
factor in household economy. 

Irvine D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 


The Honey Bee in April. 


In the Eastern States, during April, bees 
work with unusual zest and vigor (inside of 
the hive) trying to restore the depopulated 
colony with young bees. 

During the four or five months of winter, 
in which there has been no breeding what- 
ever but a dying off daily of old bees, nat- 
urally leaves but a smail cluster to do this 
very important work. 

Fresh pollen is gathered on each pleasant 
day which is a great source of encourage- 
ment to the bees. Also water is sought for 
from nearby streams; this is used for the 
purpose of diluting the thick, rich honey 
which has been left over from winter, and 





spring work. 

If your bees are short of stores and they 
are in danger ‘of starving before spring, 
take good, thick honey of ithe very best 
quality you can get, and warm it till it gets 
very thin. Then stir in pulverized sugar as 
long as it will take up the sugar. When it 
won’t take up any more sugar, take it out 
of the dish and knead it with the hands, 
adding what more sugar it will take, mak- 
ing it a stiff dough. Then lay cakes an inch 
thick over the frames. The bottom boards 
should also be scraped and cleared from the 
accumulated cappings which always gather 
there during winter. On the top of the 
hives you will probably find ants gathered 
in the packing with thousands of eggs ready 
to hatch. Clean them out and sweeten up 
the hives in general. It may be that some 
need a coat of paint. Get ready for the 
honey flow and give the bees every chance 
to build up. Section boxes and brood 
frames should also be gotten in readiness. 
It is easy to manage bees when the prepar- 
atory work is properly done. 

It will do no harm to let the bees get.a lit- 
tle corn meal from the bin. Some beekeep- 
ers make a regular practice in early spring 
of setting meal in sunny spots protected 
from the wind, for the bees to gather as a 
substitute for pollen to stimulate brood 
rearing. This is not necessary in locations 
where natural pollen is abundant. 

In going about doing institute work I find 
even in the small State of New Jersey that 
conditions differ so widely that no set of 
laws can be laid down for all localities. I 
would, however, make this suggestion, that 
wherever early blooming trees are present, 
such as soft maples and elms, it will not be 
necessary to feed meal, for when it becomes 
warm enough for the bees to fly freely,these 
trees will be found to yield pollen in abun- 
dance. 

I would set the combs from which the 
bees have died during winter in an empty 
hive body and place them under a strong 
colony and close up all openings except the 
entrance under the lower body, compelling 
the bees to pass over the unoccupied combs 
continually when leaving or entering their 
hive. Inthis way the combs will be kept 
free from the wax moth until such time as 
they can be used for swarms or some other 
purpose. When the'queen gets crowded for 
space in the upper body she will go down 
and commence laying eggs in the empty 
combs below. These combs of hatching 
brood can be used to great advantage in 
building up weak colonies or making nuclei. 

The wide-awake farmer does not wait 
until his bees have swarmed and are clus- 
tered ona treetop before he thinks of pre- 
paring a hive for them. All preparatory 
work, such as making and painting hives, 
wiring brood frames and getting the section 








boxes ready for the ant.cipated honey crop, 
should be done at leisure times during win- 
ter and early spring, before the rush of 
other work takes place. How easy it will 
be to manage a dozen or more colonies of 
bees next summer if everything is set in 
readiness now. For instance, if a swarm 
issues it will only be the work of afew 
minutes to take a hive from the barn and 
hive the swarm into it. If a honey flow 
bursts forth suddenly, what satisfaction it 
will give you to know that you have on 
hand a few hundred section boxes ready to 
set on the hives at once. If this work is put 
off until summer time it is more than prob- 
able it will not be done at all. 

When feeding the bees be careful and not 
spill any of the sweets about the apiary, 
for robbing is often started in this way. 
When bees find they can obtain honey 
close by they loth to go to the fields in 
search of it. lt is the experience of bee- 
keepers generaily that those bees which 
once become robbers very seldom, if ever, 
take up the duty of gathering honey from 
che fields again. F. G. HERMAN. 
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How to Manage Farm Help. 


In keeping good help, the first requisite is 
good pay. At present prices for farm labor 
the majority of young men can save more 
money by hiring out on a good farm than 
they can by almost any form of city em- 
ployment. Few young men realize that 
with an increase in wages in the city there 
also comes a very decided increase in ex- 
penses. We have had single men and 
married men in tenant houses and each 
has been satisfactory. Where a man occu- 
pies a tenement, there is, perhaps, less 
liability to change—H. S. Stockwell, 
‘Worcester County, Mass. 

I much prefer married men in tenant 
houses. An established home and family 
develops a personal interest in the farm 
with which the hired man is associated. 
This factor and the greater difficulty of 
moving about gives greater stability to farm 
help and greater respect for the essential 
rights of the employer. The laborer’s cot- 
tage removes the boarding burden from the 
shoulders of the farmer’s wife.—.). W. San- 
born, Gilmanton, N. H. 

Give them good wages and steady em- 
ployment. The short work season and long 
dull season are two great. ohstacles in farm 
labor for the man who is so employed 
Work the year round at fair wages will se- 
cure better help than can be had for simply 
the summer. I prefer married men, for the 
simple reason that they are more reliable.— 
James F. Brown, Connecticut. 

The only way I can get and keep good 
hired help is to hiremen from our own State 
that are temperate and pay a fair amount 
of wages and use them like men, not slaves; 
good men are cheap at most any price; poor 
help is dear if they work for nothing. I 
prefer married help, for most young men 
take more interest in rum nights than work- 
ing days.—W. E. Overlock, Maine. 

Get good men. Pay fair wages. Pay 
when work is done. Look out for the best 
interests of your men, and they will return 
the same. I prefer married men and have 
them board at home, and think they are 
more contented and like it better.—C. M. 
Winslow, Vermont. 

In reply to your questions, I will say that 
I have had for thirty years a good many 
men working for me in mills and on farm, 
and I find that the married man is the most 
profitable help; you can depend on them 
when you can’t on young men, although 
some young men are first class. A man 


with a family will, in most cases, attend to 
his work better than will a young man.—S. 


W. Taber, Maine. 

The question of help on the farm is be- 
coming more serious as years goby. The 
main point in getting good help is illus- 
trated by the old adage in the cook book, 
** First catch your hare.”? With fifty years 
experience I tind good help is scarce. But 
having found such by inquiry for them, 
good treatment and good wages should keep 
them as long as they are willing to work. 
With cheap abandoned farms many prefer 
to work for themselves. Had I tenements I 
should prefer married men, because the 
privacy of home is not so much disturbed, 
and, as arule, they would be more steady 
and stabie and more reliable. The more 
the single men float about the more unsatis- 
factory they become. This subject is a 
large one and can hardly be discussed on 
this paper. You are like the professor who 
told his ignorant pupil to write all he knew 
on a small bit of paper.—Charles E. Parker, 
Worcester County, Mass. 

To keep hired help pay good wages and 
treat them fairly at all times. I prefer 
married help, as they have an object in view, 
namely, a family to support.—C. A. Greene, 
Summit, R. I. 

Hired help, either good, bad or indifferent, 
is very difficult to get in this section, more 
especially this present season. The main 
point is to get men who are intelligent, 
trustworthy, and of good moral character. 
Pay such good wages, treat them fairly, 
and don’t make the hours too long. Those 
farmers who have tenant houses, and can 
get married men, in nine cases out of ten 
secure the best class of help. Moreapt to 
be steady and consider their employer’s in- 
terest.—Paul C. Black, Nova Scotia. 
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In orchards planted on very stony or 
mountainous ground and steep hillsides, it 
is of great value to know that the trees can 
be brought to full bearing age without plow- 
ing. Whatever course seems best in any 
case, one fact should be kept steadily in 
mind—that sufficient plant food should be 
furnished and the orchard never allowed to 
suffer for want of moisture. An orchard 
with a store of plant food constantly in- 
creasing in the soil is like a man with a life 
insurance in a solvent company. 
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Dairy. 


Feeding Dairy Cows. 

In an addreas beforethe Minnesota Dairy- 
men’s Association, Prof. Harry Snyder, in 
speaking on the above subject, called atten- 
tion to the fact that some farmers unknow- 
ingly fed perfectly balanced rations as the 
result of experience. Whenever eighteen 
to thirty pounds of good, coarse fodder, de- 
pending upon its composition and water 
content, are fed alonz with eight to eleven 
pounds of mixed grains, a reasonably well- 
balanced ration is secured. There is not 
such a great difference in the amounts of 
available nutriments in the different kinds 
of grain as to cause one to be pre- 
ferred to another, except as to cost. 
With the exception of corn, two sam- 
ples of the same grain, as oats, fre- 
quently show as much variation in com- 
position and available nutrients as samples 
of .different grains, as oats and barley. It 
is a question of combination of foods rather 
than one of special foods. A mixed ration 
of corn fodder, bran, barley, oats and 
mangels will give better results than corn 
fodder with mangels and the same amount 
of only one grain. This is because the high- 
est degree of digestibility is secured in a 
mixed ration. The farmer should know 
how to calculate and balance a ration. 
Then pencil should precede and direct 
both the scales and the quart measure. 
Too frequently feeding is guided by the 
eye alone, rather than by the scales. Al- 
though the experienced feeder can judge 
with a fair degree of accuracy the amount 
of feed that is desirable to use, feed stuffs 
vary too greatlyin bulk and weight to 
entirely disregard the scales. To feed a 
mixed ration of three grains does not nec- 
essarily mean that each of the grains shall 
becarefully weighed at each feeding. A 
quantity of the grains can be mixed by 
weight and then a suitable measure holding 
the desired amount can be used. 
=> 
The Milk Rates Settled. 


The association officials were in couference 
with the contractors nearly a week, and the final 
agreement was not reached until April 2. The 
terms are nearly those of the contractors’ fina 
offer as described last week. The conditions are 
outlined by secretary W. A. Hunter in a circular 
letter to the local sections, as follows: 

“The contractors agree to buy and pay last 
summer’s price, for eighty per cent. of last sum- 
mer’s shipments, with the exception of May and 
June. Forthese months they agree to pay full 
price for eighty per cent. of the milk received 
within the last summer’s maxima. This amount 
they claim, if conditions are the same, will sup- 
ply ithe market. Excess sent by the producer 
will be butter price unless sold as whole milk. 
Unless so notified, each producer may expect 
full price for all shipments so made. Cards will 
be sent out by the contractors, stating the 
amount that each producer can ship at station 
price, which producers are at liberty to sign.” 

Commenting privately on the agreement, Sec- 
retary Hunter said: “‘ There is to be no extension 
of territory. The producers have a chance to 
test the sincerity of the contractors by putting 
their production ‘if pessible down to eighty per 
cent. of their last summer’s shipments. I offer 
this suggestion, as 1 have heard from some that 
they are not satisfied with the trade. They think 
the contractor should take al) the milk at the 
straight price. Should the season be a hot, dry 
one, I think they will need it.’ 

The last sentence of the agreement, as sum- 
marized, means that the various contractors are 
to fix the basis of shipment for their shippers, 
but they cannot go below eighty per cent. of last 
summer’s basis. Some of the contractors will 
probably set a higher than eighty-per-cent. basis 
before the season is over. They will almost 
surely do so if the producers refuse to ship any 
milk above their limit at “surplus” price. Sec- 
retary Hunter’s advice to keep production down 
toleighty per cent. of last summer’s shipment 
should be strongly emphasized, because it is the 
key to the future situation. If all shipments are 
kept close to the limit, the contractors will get 
no milk at surplus price, and will be forced to 
raise the limit or run the risk ofa shortage at 
certain times. 











Dull Butter Markets. 


The outlook for butter of all grades and condi- 
tions is not encouraging. The stock in storage is 
still very large, as shown by the figures at the 
end of this article. The prices in Boston are 
below those of New York and the West, and 
there is no prospect of much improvement. It is 
getting late for storage butter, and much of 1t 
will have to be carried over into next season un- 
less it is forced on the present market at a great 
sacrifice. The carried-over butter will, of course 
mot be first class, but it will help depress the 
general market. 

The make of fresh butter is likely to increase, 
but the price may rule lower this summer than 
for the past two years. Not only will there be 
the stock of hold-over storage butter, but the 
buying for new storage may be less than usual, 
on account of the unprofitable experience of the 
storage men the past year. The condition of 
pasturage and the price of grain will, of course, 
affect the make and price of butter to a great 
extent. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘“ Boston has ruled nearly 
one cent below the New York and other mar- 
kets, on account of the big stock in storage here. 
The other markets are more likely to come down 
than ours to go up. We expect a continued 
downward tendency.” 

G. A. Cochrane: ‘** The outlook is for low prices 
this season. The farmers have enjoyed high 
prices fortwo years and such condition cannot 
be expected every year. I expect a large make 
of butter at low average range of prices. I can 
buy good storage creamery now at 15 cents. 
Cable advices from the principal markets of 
Great Britain give butter markets as decidedly 
quiet, and while the downward tendency has 
been checked the trade is disappointingly small, 
but after the Easter holidays better markets are 
looked for. Finest Danish, 22} to 23 cents; do. 
Australian and New Zealand, 19} to 20} cents; 
do. Canadian, 19 co 20 cents; do. Russian, 17 to 
19 cents. American creamery landing this week 
has been very freely offered at 16} to 174 cents 
without attracting buyers. Ladles, no demand. 
Cheese markets have ruled quiet but firm. The 
recent advance has not been sustained. Finest 
American and Canadian, 10} co 11 cents. 

At New York the general situation is without 
change of importance. Quite a geod deal of 
stock is getting in this week, particularly from 
nearby points, and the weather is much warmer. 
Receipts Wednesday were 7833 packages. Buy. 
ers in search of strictly fancy creamery paid 
234 cents without protest, indeed, a few lots 
have been jobber fractionally higher where they 
score ninety-four to ninety-five points. Under 
the call on ’Change twenty-five tubs creamery, 
ninety score, sold at 20 cents, and later they 
were resold at 20} cents. For all the under. 
grades of fresh creamery the market is dull and 
weak. Storage creamery moves out slowly; oc- 
casional sales of very fine goods to particular 
buyers are reported at 20} to 21 cents, but it 
is difficult to do business on the open market at 
over 20 cents for fancy quality, and the great 
bulk of the stock can be bought for less. No 
change in New York State dairy. Imitation 
creamery remains quiet. Factory and packing 
stock quite plentiful, dull and in buyers’ favor. 
The top grades of renovated have a moderate 
inquiry, but all other qualities are dragging, and 
low prices have to be accepted. 

The cheese market is quiet, with prices easy 
and demand moderate. Home-trade dealers are 
still showing very satisfactory interest, both local 
and out of town. While New York exporters are 
looking for further lots of certain priced cheese 
and have picked up several lots of twins both 
white and colored, including one lot of about 200 
boxes white twins turned here which had been 
held in an Eastern market. Some two cars of the 
northern New York twins lately purchased by 
exporters have arrived and two or three more 
cars expected at New York tomorrow. There 
is steady reduction in stocks of old cheese, but in 
view of the season growing later holders are en- 





couraging the demand from all classes of buyers, 
though nothing in the situation to warrant any 
change in quotations. Stocks of cheese in Liver- 
pool on April 1, 1904, 88,900 boxes, against. 36,400 
» 1908. - 

Ook ot tutte and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, April 2, butter 42,190 peek- 
ages, last year 98,958 packages, eggs 4696 cases, 
last year 14,181 cases. Stock of butter and eggs 
in Eastern Cold Storage Company, April 2, butte: 
19,172 packages, last year 7893 packages, eggs 12 
cases, last year 857 cases. 


Loss in Storage Butter. 

The recent drop in butter prices caught some 
of the holders of storage butter. The price has 
recovered slightly, but not sufficiently to protect 
the storage men. Many of them will be obliged 
to pocket considerable losses. Most of them 
made money by scoring eggs, by which the loss 
in butter in many cases offset. As the season 
advances the price tends to go down rather than 
up so far as storage butter is concerned. A very 
small proportion is first grade so late in the sea- 
son, while fresh made improves in quality during 
the spring months. Just now, however, the sea- 
son is between hay and grass. As soon as butter 
from pasture-fed stock comes in, there will be 
little demand for storage butter. 


Figricultural. 


Potato Prices Still Going Up. 


The potato situation has been firmly main- 
tained of late, and dealers are wondering what 
next. Some believe that receipts will increase as 
soon as the roads in the North getin better con- 
dition for hauling, and that as a result prices will 
weaken, but the greater weight of opinion seems 
to indicate that except for temporary declines 
the price may possibly go higher. W.N. White 
of New York city predicts $1.50 per bushel dur- 
ing May and June. No one knows just how much 
reserve stock remains in the hands of growers in 
the West and Northeast, but most of the Michi- 
gan stock seems to be going West and South 
where there is an active demand for seed 
and table use, while the supply of main 
stock in sight does not appear to be very 
large. It is said that quite a large propor- 
tion of potatoes were frozen in storage, which, if 
true, would reduce still further the stock avail- 
able. Michigan potatoes command 90 cents at 
the growers’ shipping points. Holders of jMaine 
potatoes refuse to consider offers less than $3 
per sack of 165 pounds, and best stock is quoted 
at $3.25 and $3.50in New York. New York State 
potatoes are quoted at the shipper’s stations at 
$1.04 per bushel. Just now the foreign potatoes 
are arriving in quite large amounts, the Ireceipts 
this week being estimated at abvut twelve 
thousand sacks, worth $3.25 per sack. 
This supply will soon be cut off, as shipments 
are not practicable after the middle of April 
At about that date, however, the supplies from 
the new crop from the South begin to increase, 
beginning with shipments from Florida and fol- 
lowed by Charleston and Virginia. The South- 
ern crop is rather late this year, but the plantings 
have been large and the crop a good one. Prob- 
ably the prices will be too high all the first part 
of the season to have much effect upon the 
prices of held stock. 

Since the above summary was written the up- 
ward tendency has continued up to the latter 
part of the week. Best potatoes bring $1.25 per 
bushel in large lots in Boston, and no prime 
stock is offered below $1.10. The wholesale de- 
mand for seed potatoes is very active. 
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Street Pediers of Fruit and Nuts. 


The city pedlers who sell fruit on the streets 
from push carts help ‘o relieve the fruit markets 
to an important extent when the supply is too 
large to be got rid of in the ordinary way. Most 
of these pedlersare fureigners, Italians, Greeks 
and Spaniards, satisfied to work for a small in- 
come, yet many of them are reported to make 
large profits. One of the New York papers pub- 
lishes an interview with a push-cart man who 
does a remarkably successful business selling 
peanuts and bananas. He buys only the best 
grade of nuts and sells three bags every two 
weeks. This brings him in $66 from an outlay 
of $15. His profit is $51, or about $25 a week. 
In addition to his peanuts, he sells about twe 
thousand bananas a day. None of these sells for 
less than one cent each, and most of them sell at 
five cents for three. Bananas cost from 75 cents 
to $2 a bunch, according to quality. A bunch 
contains from seventy-five to one hundred ba- 
Danas. 

As the bananas are only a medium grade, his 
wiole two thousand do not cost him more than 
$12, while he takes in at least $20. His minimum 
profit a day on bananas is $8, or about $50a 
week. This, plus the $25 a week from the sale 
of peanuts, makes his earnings about $75 a week. 
Some of the push-cart men hire a number of as- 
sistants, paying them py the day, and make 
quite a profit from each pedler whom they fur- 
nish with fruit and a push eart, paying the ped- 
ler only fifty eents per day and board. 


-_— 
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Produce Notes. 


J. H. Hale states that his observations in vari- 
ous sections on Connectieut indicate exceedingly 
variable conditions in the peach pruspects. 
Where the land was low and frosty the crop, and 
in some cases the trees themselves, had been 
killed. In the hilly regions, and where there was 
good air drainage, as in the district around Yales- 
ville, Wallingford and Cheshire, the crop would 
be a good one. 

Shipments of radishes are beginning from 
South Carolina truck farms. The Tennessee 
peach crop is said to be a large one. Large ship- 
ments of radishes and lettuce are reported from 
southern Mississippi. Southern planters are 
putting in very large acreages ot cabbages and 
potatoes. The plantings of cabbages around Mo- 
bile are said to be fifty per cent. larger than last 
year. The pea crop around Beaufort, S. C., will 
be ready for shipment in about ten days. The 
crop of beans and strawberries in the Charles- 
ton section is reported large, and cabbages will 
be ready for shipment about the first of next 
week. There is a fair crop of potatoes,cucumbers, 
peas and asparagus. An onion farm with twenty- 
three acres at Laredo, Tex., produced at the 
rate of twenty-three thousand pounds per acre. 
A Texas authority estimates shipments of 12,396 
cars of fruit and vegetables this year. 

New York dealers say that the receipts of 
Cuban vegetables are larger than ever before. 
Part of the increase is thought to be due to the 
twenty per cent. reduction and duty resulting 
from the reciprocity treaty. The tomatoes and 
onions from Havana have been very plenty and 
are coming ahead of the usual Florida shipments: 
Dealers complain that the tomatoes do not keep 
so well as those from nearer points of shipment, 
and it is a question whether they will be able to 
compete on equal terms with the Florida product 
and that of the nearer Southern States. 





Apple Trade Improving. 

Dealers nearly all agree that the apple market 
isa little better this week. Recelpts from the 
country are not so large, while the demand is a 
little better. Prices can hardly be quoted as 
higher, but dealers find they can more easily ob- 
tain the price they ask and make prompt sales. 
Conditions ought to improve steadily. The sup- 
ply in reserve cannot be excessive if it is brought 
to market gradually. A note from the Chicago 
expert, N.G. Gibson, places the total stock in 
storage at half a million barrels less than iast 
year at this season. These, he says, are mostly 
Baldwins, Russets ani Greenings, with a few 
Spys, nearly all Eastern apples. These kinds, 
except the Russets, are not so long keepers 
as Western kinds, like Ben Davis, etc., and they 
will need to be marketed earlier than would the 
longer-keeping sorts. This fact probably ex- 
plains why storage men have been rather anx- 
lous to press sales of late. Most apples from 
cold storage, however, seem to be coming out so 
far in good average condition this year. Either 
the season was favorable, or the owners are 
learning better how to pack and store. Storage 
men say that the scald is noticed in but a few 
cases, and those are apples that were not packed 
promptly after being picked. In some cases the 
delay was owing to waiting for the barrels, which 
in many sections were very scarce last fall. 

The weakest spotin the situation is the dull- 
ness of the foreign markets. This is partly 
owing tothe poor condition in which many lots 
arrive late in the season and shipped in warm 





weather. Prices at Liverpool, Glasgow and 





BUILDINGS OF A PROFITABLE FARM. 
See descriptive article. 


has numerous portraits of rulers of twenty- 
three years ago. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.60 net.) 








HOTELS AND SUMMER BOARDING 
MOUSES. 
Enformation for Besten & Albany Liss. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad list of hotels 
and summer boarding houses for the season of 
19% is now in course of preparation. This list 
will embrace all the hotels and summer boarding 
houses along its lines in the Berkshire Hill and 
other districts where summer boarders are ac- 
commodated, not only at its immediate stations, 
but also at points reached by stage, electrics and 
private conveyances. 

In order that the list may be made as com- 
plete as possible, and that correct information 
may be given to those seeking summer homes, 
hotels, summer boarding and farm houses, pro- 
prietors and managers desiring summer board- 
ers, who have not alreadv furnished proper in- 
formation, are requested to address A. S. Han- 








Hamburg are reported as unchanged and the 
markets dull. A Boston exporter says: “I 
would not advise shipments now, on account of 
risk of arrival in poor condition. Prices hold at 
figures which give nets in Boston of $2.25 to $3.”” 

For the week the receips of apples at Boston 
were 7273 barrels, against 9646 barrels for the same 
time last year. The apple exports for Boston for 
the week ending April 2 were 2629 barrels to Liver- 
pool and 307 barrels to London, a total of 2936 
barrets; same week last year, 4051 barrels; total 
thus far this season, 662,334 barrels; same time in 
1903, 805,486 barrels. 

The total apple shipments to European ports 
for the week ending April 2, were 31,068 bar- 
rels, including 2936 barrels from Boston, 6730 
barrels from New York, 8077 barrels from Port- 
land, 11,145 barrels from Halifax and 2170 barrels 
from St. John, N. B. The total shipments in- 
cluded 9482 barrels to Liverpool, 13,111 barrels to 
London, 6015 barrels to Glasgow and 2450 barrels 
to various ports. The shipments for the same 
week last year were 23,396 barrels, against 2719 
barrels for 1902. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 3,413,385 bar- 
rels, against 2,446,698 barrels for the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season in- 
clude 662,334 barrels from Boston, 1,085,175 bar- 
rels from New York, 349,218 barrels from Port- 
land, 728,132 barrels from Montreal, 496,655 bar- 
rels from Halifax, 77,213 barrels from St. Joho 
and 14,658 barrels from Annapolis. 
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Green Vegetables. 


Demand is moderate. The tendency of South- 
ern vegetables 1s to increase in supply and de- 
cline in price, and some lines of Northern vege- 
tubles are affected by the growing abundance of 
Southern truck, notably native onions and hot- 
house vegetables. Hothouse tomatoes and let- 
tuce hold up well in price, however. Old cab- 
bages, beets, turnips and parsnips hold nearly 
unchanged, but beets tend lower. Onions are 
lower and potatoes much higher. Asparagus, 
both Southern and hothouse, is lower, and in 
liberal supply. Southern spizach is plenty and 
cheap. Rhubarb is unchanged. Southern string 
beans are in ful? supply, but many lots are of 
poor appearance and there is a wide range of 
price. Peas are in light supply and bigh. 

Steady Prices for Hay. 

Fully one thousand tons of rye straw are ex- 
pected from Belgium and France during the 
month. By that time the new domestic crop 
should be on the market, and the price may go 
below the importing point. Dealers say it pays 








| to import straw when the price is $3 per hundred 
' ev higher. 


it is thought that the supply of hay willin- 
erease as soon as the railroads wil) resume mov- 


‘ing to the large cities. Should the increase be 


very large the price may break. The canals will 
be open before the middie of May and large ship- 
ments usually come from Canada jand elsewhere 
bg water. At present the arrivals of hay are 
quite large, but most of it is of low grade. Really 
cheice hay brings a goed@ price. Quotations in 
leading Eastern cities are nearly the sameas last 
week. Western cities mostly report supply not 
quite so liberal, especialy of the better grades, 
and priees firm or slightly advanced. Southern 
markets, except New Orleans, report light sup- 
plies and firm markets. New Orleans reports 
oversupply and dullness. 


. Literature. 


“©The Rover Boys on Land and Sea,’”’ by 
Arthur M. Winfield, is the seventh volume 
of the Rover Boys Series for :>Young 
Amerieans, and it is no.whit behind its 
predecessors in breezy imterest. The advent- 
ures of the three brothers who have figured 
in peevious narratives: are, continued in 
this tale,and with some young girls, who go 
with them on a yachting trip, they meet 
with shipwreck more than once,and eventu- 
ally find themselves leading a Robinson 
Crusoe kind of a lifeon {seven islands in 
the mid-Pacific Ocean. They are at last res- 
cued by an American warship. The book 
is smoothly written, and the wonderful hap- 
penings follow each other solrapidly that one 
wonders if the author’s mental fertility is not 
exhaustless. It is an up-to-date account of 
new lands and their products which the 
youngsters will welcome heartily. (Rab- 
way, N. J: The Mershon Company. Price, 
60 cents. ) 

A book that will appeal particularly to 
Boston people is “ Letters from England,” 
by Elizabeth Davis Bancroft (Mrs. George 
Bancrofv), who for many years was a resi- 
dent of this city, having married George 
Bancroft, the distinguished historian- and 
statesman, while he was Collector of the 
Port of Boston. The contents of this vol- 
ume were written while Mr. Bancroft was 
Minister to England in the forties, and often 
take the form of diaries addressed to rela- 
tives at home. They concern principally 
the social aspects of the literary and diplo- 
matic life of a period which was remarkable 
for its brilliancy, and of which Mrs. Ban- 
croft became an intimate partaker through 
the eminent position of her husband. Many 
of the people spoken of in this book were 
about passing off the stage of existence 
when the lady recorded her impressions, 
and these last glimpses of notabilities are 
of uncommon interest. Samuel Rogers, the 
*¢ Banker Poet,’’ was still giving his famous 
breakfasts while: Mrs. Bancroft was in 
London, and at them she met Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, Lady Byron 
and other celebrities. But Mrs. Bancroft 
seemed to go nearly everywhere socially, 
meeting the aristocracy and many who 
could lay no claim to blue blood, but 
only the ancestry of noble deeds. The 
letters are charming, because they were not 
written for publication and, therefore, are 
like informal chats by the fireside in which 
tbere is no self-consciousness or vain glory. 
Hereisa brief extract, showing the general 
style of these epistles: ‘‘My Dear Sons: 
. . . Yesterday we dined at Macready’s 
and met quite a new and to us a most 
agreeable circle. -There was Carlyle, 
who talked all dinner-time in his broad 














Scotch in the most inimitable way. He is 


tors. These pages show her culture and 


most pleasing records of her experiences 
abroad under exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50 net.) 


the author of ‘““The Shadow of the Czar,” 
of readers of fiction. Like its predeces- 


a piratical expedition, more than one mur- 
der and a secret marriage that for a 


through hypnotism, and the here comes to 


complications of the plot are ingeniously 
woven, but its intricacies are never be- 


them with a master hand. History, legend 
and reality are deftly mingled in this tale of 
a compelling interest which makes one 
forget for the time being the cares of 
every-day experiences in following the 
trials and tribulations of imaginary beings. 
This novel belongs to the elass that 1s not 
easily forgotten, because it is well written 
and skillfully developed. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.50.) 








W. N. Armstrong, 18 an account of the trip 
made in 1881 by the last monarch of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Armstrong was a 
minister in the cabinet of Kalakaua I., and 
accompanied him on his tour as the first 
sovereign who put a girdle round the earth. 
The royal party was officially received 
cordially and with distinction everywhere 
except in France, where a question of eti- 
quette prevented full recognition of the 
king’s visit. There is much of novelty in 
this book, espeeially in regard to the recep- 
tion of Kalakaua in the far East, and the 
description of his stay in Japan is full 
of unique experiences, including a curious 
proposition of marriage. The hospitality 
of Li Hung Chang to the travelerin Chinais 
also an interesting episode of the journey, 
and visits to India and Europe are no less 
engrossing. In Rome he had a pleasant in- be granted 
formal interview with the late Pope Leo | S44 

XIIL, and in England he was hospitably 
welcomed by Queen Victoria, the then 
Prince of Wales, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don and other dignitaries. His proposed 
trip to Ireland was, however, abandoned, 
owing to an unfortunate impromptu speech 
he made at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, dur- 
ing which he alluded slightingly to the land 
leaguers. His royal highness made many 
mistakes, as was to be expected, owing to 
his Polynesian point of view, as, for in- 
stance, when he waltzed with a pretty 
Viennes?2 girl in a noted music and beer 
garden of the Austrian capital. King Kala- 
kaua had a great deal of native dignity of 
bearing and was not without shrewdness i: 
makiug comparisons between civilization 
and semi-civilization which were not to the 
credit of the former, and he, no doubt, 
realized that the Hawaiian dynasty would 
pass away before the advances of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. He came to the conclusion after 
his extended tour that he had seen nothing 
which his people needed but some well-bred 
horses and cattle, according to the author 
of this entertaining volume, which contains 

















son, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass., 
for blank form on which to give the desired in- 
formation. No charge is made for representa- 
tion in this list, it being issued and distributed 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 


























































































full of wit and happened to get on James 
L, upon which topic he was superb. Then 
there was Babbage, the great mathema- 
tician, Fonblane, the editor of the Exam- 
iner, etc., etc. The day before we dined at 
Mr.Frederick Elliott’s with a small party of 
eight, of which Lady Morgan was one, and 
also a brother of Lord Normanby’s whom I 
liked very mach. Lady Morgan, who had 
not hitherto much pleased me came out in 
this small circle with all her lrish wit and 
humor, and gave me quite new notions of 
her talent. She made me laugh till I cried. 
We have struck upa great friendship with 
Miss Murray, the Queen’s Maid of Honor, 
who paid me a visit of three hours today. 
. . » Miss Murray istomea most inter- 
esting person, though a great talker; a con- 
venient fault to a stranger. She is con- 
nected with half the noble families in Eng- 
land, is the granddaughter of the Duchess 
of Athol who governed the Isle of Man as a 
queen, and the descendant of Scott’s Count- 
ess of Derby.”” Mrs. Bancroft was born in 
Plymouth, Mass., and was a pupil of Miss 
Cushing’s famous school at Hingham, and 
lived in Washington for one year while Mr. 
Bancroft was Secretary of the Navy in 
President Polk’s Cabinet, and afterwards in 
the same eity, later in life, after her hus- 
band had retired from public office. She 
was a cultured and agreeable lady who was 
not a little proud of her Pilgrim progeni- 


Abeus the Best fer Blister. 
LEESBURG,VA., March 24, 1903. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland. O.: 

I have used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam quitea 
good deal, and I think for a blister it’s about the 
best I ever used. I wish your remedy every suc- 
cess. CHARLES MotTT. 

Manager Mayfield Stud Farm. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next ot kin, creditors, and 
all other pores interested in the estate of 
ELZABETH WELLS, otherwise known as 
ELIZABETH COOPER. who died in Patter- 
son, in the State of New Jersey, intestate, leav- 
ing estate in said County of Middlesex to be 
administered, and not leaving a known hus- 
band or heir {n this Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, a tion has been presented to 
said Court to grant letters of administra- 

a = =~ estate ——. ances bar Frederick 
A nger, public nistrator in and for 

said County of Middlesex: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at |\Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the third day of May, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’elock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


anted. 

And the said public administrator is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & Dhewspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
April, in the hd one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


her fine breeding in every line, and are 





No story of mystery and crime within our 
remembrance has been better told than 
* The Viking’s Skull,’ by John R. Carling, 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
GEORGE W. TUCKER, late of Bradford, ip 
the County of Merrimack, and State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
= os Receiver General of said Common- 
we a 

HEREAS, John E. French, nted ex- 

ecutor of the will of said Ra 


which bas attraeted such wide attention 


sor, the present neve) holds the attention 
steadily from the frst page to the last, 
by a continuation of surprises that are so 
cleverly contrived that they have all the ap- 
pearance of a naturalness which we often 
attribute only to less exeiting and stirring 
events. Tbere are many erimes introduced 
into this story, and yet some way or other, 
like many of the plays of the Elizabethan 
period, it escapes the eharge of being of a 
blood-and-thunder cheraeter. The tale con- 
cerns a runic ring handed down from the 
old Norse times that makes a great deal of 
trouble in an old Englieh family, a viking’s 
hidden treasure, accumulated from many 


bm = aged be = by public er vate sale on 
such person or persons as he 

shall think fit—or otherwise to dis; 3 
transfer and convey such estate. _——— 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in saidiCounty of 
Middlesex, on the third day of May, A. D. 1904 
at nine o'clock in the forenooa, to show cause, it 
any = have, why the same should not be 


granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy 
feo pe ge “ the a and Receiver 
o Jom mon we 
at least, before said Court. m oT 
ness, CHARLES J. CINTIBE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh da of 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


time deprives a real heir of his birth- 
right. It relates to beth the past and 
the present, and culminates in a play 
by which the arch-villains are exposed 


his own through the efferts of the brave 
woman he subsequently weds. The various 


wildering, and the reader is guided through 





To THE HONORABLE THE JUDGES OF THE PRo- 
BATE COURT IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
ESPECTFULLY 

represents SALMA 4A. 
GOULD of Somerville, in said county, and 

INEZ B. GOULD, his wife, that they are of the 

age of twenty-one years or u wards, and are 

desirous of adopting Inez Gould Hassett of said 

Somerville, a child of William Hassett, late of 

Weymouth, in the county of Digby, Nova Scotia, 

and Jennie H. Hassett, his wife, which said child 

was born in Weymouth aforesaid, on the twenty- 
sixth day of July, A. D. 1883; that both the father 
and mother of the sald child died in said Wey- 

mouth, the former on the first of November, 1892 

and the latter on the eighth of December, 1889, 

and that she has no lega guardian. , 

cltan Cat s Ram nay 88 cade 8S 

¥ ma 

of Inez Gould. pieleivitipetaigaiee 

Dated this sixteenth day of March, A. D. 19034. 
SALMA A. GOULD. 
INEZ B. GOULD. 

wt hens ne aoere eens, being above the age 

en years, hereby consent 

as above prayed for. “ etnernans 

INEZ GOULD HASSETT. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
pee COURT. 


N the foregoin tition i 
O petitioners ng pe tis ordered, that the 
id aby GOULD 


* Around the World with a King,” by 





said rt, or if they be not found 
Commonwealth, by publishin sam 
4 mM Ore g the e once in 


ness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE 
First Judge of said Court, this stating Mon 2 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundrea 


W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


GRAVES’ MANGE Cupe 


GRAVES MEDICATED soup 


Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them g: ick 
Ne. 11 PORTLAND STREET 

; Boston Mass. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


ec nints Henry cere aera. Hu 
. VB.; nden anced Pe, 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Yo ACY!" Keats. 
FEES FOR REGISTRY. 
Te Members.—Males, $3: females, 5 





fees for animals over one year of age. Tyai,.;..\\"* 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25... ' 
Nen-Members.—Males, $5; females. 3) |. .,.*°"- 
year of age, double fees. Transfers, if +....,,40° 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; 6ver 6 11, eee 
g™ All blanks furnished free. Bl, 


Life Membership, $25. 


Advance1 Register in charge of Supt. 1). ,,, 
above, who will furnish ail information ary 38 
therefor. — 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt. i; 4, 
formation relating to Registration of Peajz;... °° 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
H. Yeaton, Dover. N, |; 


—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, \t. 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greenville: 


Blanks for ss and Transferriny yeahs 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 
Ea peas bake Sta hk 2 
+ Monthly Records for the 
etic! for 34 cows, price, 81.50 per iv. |, A... 
for extending igree to five generations, 8) per ji 
All the above may be obtained from the’ Seere:ary” 
Kees for tering.—To Members, #1 {0; cach 
entry of an under two years old.and 32 





cents each. Double the above amounts in each: case 
to Non-Members. : 

Herd Books, Volume | to l4, may be obtained trom 
the Treasurer—§$2.2 each, postage paid. 





American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingw ay 


Blanks for R etorng and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests 6 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 





upon spp leation to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, #2 each head, 
male or ‘0 bers of the Club, 8] each 
head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mais, $1 each. Imported animals, 25. 


Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 

Price of Herd 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re. 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1498, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page*, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. ], 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol. 
lowed in securing registration and transfers, 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 


ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


7 
R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 


each. 
ter, $1 per Single Volume. But- 











Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1#2 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
| pany Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 

lence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mustrate., 
How to Select, Breed, Twain 
and Manage Them. 




















bad? e 

Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are ali 
interesting tales. "The vol 

excellent 
book. 


thoneands at beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contails 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
"%—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
teading.“— Country Gentleman. é 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
fateresting and instru tive in this book.”—S:/««/ 
r) ion, Minneapolis. ; 

“« It seems to us abook which those who are fon! 





ca’s will be glad toread.”—George T. Augell, in 
Dumb Boston. ha 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners °f ‘! - 


Angora and othe. cats. It is tastvfully bound * 

ful ¥, ustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
olume of highest authority, exceedingly !'"'! 

full a, beautifully jllustrated.”"—.1 

can » Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.35. For sale by booksellers 0! 

sent tirect ' 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
Wachin-ta» Street. Boston, M--- 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profit 


able Peultry Baising. 














Market; Di BO at 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubs‘rst 
0 e 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. il 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-"V¢ 
cents. Stamps en. Mention the Fiot vi 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Reston, Vn: 








ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? © 




















Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


| “Painkilvor 





Either Food or W 


COCCCOCOCOCEOCOCOCOO®O 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popu!4? 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich 2" 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appet't¢: 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance to b¢ 
mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased skin ‘ 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottie of Walnut Cat W2 
It will free them trom all such and promote the h 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials: 
ash, price 50 cents per bot 


sh. 
air, 


tle. 
If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CC., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MAS* 
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Pouitry. 


4 The Useful Light Brahmas. 


Our oldest breeders will remember the 
frst introduction of the old Cochin China 
fowls, about the year 1847, first sent to the 
queen of England by the British ambassa- 
dor from Shanghai. Pricea were very high 
for several years, and the craze for the new 
breed seemed to increase as it spread. One 
hundred dollars for one fowl was not con- 
sidered out of the way. The Asiatics all 
come under one head, the Cochin Chinas‘ 
and afew years later the Shanghais. Soon 
afterifanciers, seeing their crude state, com- 
meneed to draw out their distinct character- 
istics and classify them. They soon devel 
oped the Light and Dark Brahmas, Buff, 
vartridge, White and Black Cochins. The 
lack Langshans were ofa later importa- 





tion. 

\ll of these families have their special 
aimirers, but the Light Brahmas are the 
most popular and best known. They are 
very majestic in their carriage aud command 
admiration of all who see them. The ac- 
companying cut well represents a specimen 
Light Brahma. He won first prize at the 
poultry show in Brockton and Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1903, and was bred by A. L. Hath- 
away, Abington, Mass. The predominat- 
ing color is white. Black forms part of the 
piumage of the wings, which is not shown 
when folded. The tail is black with a nar- 
row lacing of white around the edge of the 
large feathers. The feathers of the back 
are white with a black stripe in the centre. 
The comb is what is known as “‘ pea,” look- 
ing much like two small single combs 
pressed into one. The legs are heavily 
feathered tothe extremity of the outer toe. 
The fowls are very docile, and carefully 
handled will be tame. They should never 
be wild and when they are they have been 
roughly handled. 

They lay a dark buff colored egg, very 
rich, but will not lay quite so many as our 
smaller varieties. Neither will they bear 
confinement of a city lot as well; especially 
is this the case after the first year. They 
put on fat,and want to sit after the first 
year, so as to “e annoying; but when they 
have full rangecf the yard, can roam and 
pick grass, they are much less disposed to 
sit and give better satisfaction. They are 
not well adapted to keeping in large num- 
bers, as are the Leghorns, Minorcas or 
Wyandottes. For the table they are unex- 
celled. They grow very fast. The flesh is 
tender and sweet. They are hardy chicks; 
once from the shell will live where many 
others droop and die. G. M. J. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


—>~> 
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Successful Hatching. I. 


Some attention has been In various ways- 
attracted to the'good results in hatching by 
hens and with incubators, reached by J. A. 
Jocoy, Washington, Co., R.I. His percent. 
of eggs hatched and of chickens brought to 
maturity is unusually high. Mr. Jocoy has 
consented to sum up his experience for the 
benefit of our readers, and the result should 
prove helpful to many-seasoned poultrymen 
as well as to beginners. ] 

Incubation and its natural law is not so 
fully understood by poultry raisers as it 
should be, in order to make a success of the 
business. My experience with incubation 
covers a period of more than twenty-five 
years, and has given me a fair knowledge of 
a few of the laws of nature, sothat I am 
able to hatch all healthy and fertile eggs, 
and I have no trouble in raising ninety 
chicks out of every one hundred hatched. I 
find that the foundation of success in poul- 
try culture begins with the egg. 


THE EGGS FOR INCUBATION 


should be from good, healthy stock, twelve 
females to one male bird. The male bird is 
half the flock when eggs for incubation are 
desired. The fowls should be fed ona ra- 
tion that contains a large proportion of pro- 
tein instead of fat-forming food. The egg 
contains little fat, but abounds in nitrog- 
enous compounds, and, as the hen is prob- 
ably not capable of converting fat-forming 
foods into nitrates, it is very necessary that 
the ration should be of a nitrogenous 
nature in order to produce plenty of per- 
fect, healthy, fertile eggs. The egg in its 
formation in the hen has a limited time, the 
same as in incubation, and if deticient in 
any part for lack of proper food it will not 
produce a healthy chick. 
THE NESTS. 

If lam incubating with hens I have nests 
12x12 inches square by fifteen inches high, 
with shutters, so they can be closed up 
while the hens are setting. I select hens 
for setting|that are gentleand not too thin. 
A thin hen cannot keep the eggs warm 
enough in cold weather to incubate all the 
eggs in twenty-one days. Chicks that are 
more than twenty-one days hatching are of 
little or no value. The most practical ma- 
terial for nests for setting hens in cold 
weather 1 find to be leaves and cotton. The 
leaves overlap each other, and are there- 
fore much warmer than hay or straw. 
First, | put paper in the bottom of the nest; 
any kind of paper will do; then a layer of 
leaves about three inches deep; a layer of 
cotton, another layer of leaves an inch deep 
on top of the cotton. Press the whole cqn- 
tents down firm with the hand, leaving the 
edges of the nest a little higher than the 


centre, 


SELECT EGGS 
of uniform size, shape and color. You will 
find if you do this each season you will 


hatch birds that will lay eggs that will need 
very little sorting. I find thirteen eggs are 
as ‘any as a hen will cover, and be able to 
xeep at the proper temperature. The eggs 
'n cod Weather should be warmed up to 70° 
before!they are placed under the hen. Dust 
the hens and nest well with some good lice 
pos ‘er when you set them. Then dust 
aga the fourteenth day, this beinga time 
rina ‘ou are able to kill the most lice with 

“least trouble. You should improve the 
be orcunity, as lice are the greatest enemy 
a; Ve have to fight. If lice were extinct 

“itcome of the poultry industry would 
i ty-five per cent. greater. Hens 
/ set in a building away from the 
*S, and only taken off to feed and 


Shou i 
Othe; 


: vg ; “ry two days. This system of set- 
nid "us will give you twenty per cent. 
sad x ‘icks than the old hap-hazard way, 
labo ‘more than pay you for the extra 
. \'CHING WITH INCUBATORS 

. ' ‘ore drawbacks than hatching by 
But if “<i & great many poultry raisers. 
right ‘ * Incubator is constructed on the 
heats: rit just as large a per cent. of 
Wine. ¢ licks can be hatched with the in- 
then — hens. The hens will only set 
your ine y are broody, and as you can set 
: ween ubator any time, you can hatch 
eapacit,. '} any numbers, according to the 
tablished, the machines. Nature has es- 
able co — by which, under favor- 
eee will ; itions, every healthy and fertile 


rar, uce@ healthy chick. Unless the 
Princin.. 1 Of the incubator embodies these 


regret to say that there is hardly one in- 
cubator in ten that is manufactured and 
placed on the market that embodies these 
principles. As most of these machines are 
sold at a low price, and as every rational- 
minded person knows that they cannot get 
gold dollars for tifty cents, no matter what 
the manufacturer guarantees, I therefore 
diame the buyer as much as ] do the manu- 
facturer. A well-built, properly constructed 
machine, either hot air or hot water, will 
pay the difference in price over the cheap 
machine in one hatch. The best is none too 
good, and it is the wise dollars spent at the 
right time that is the key to success in #11 
business. Ft seems strange that so many 
people will stand in their own light by buy- 
ing cheap trash, or the so-called bargains. 
Having had experience with and being 
familiar with the construction of about all 
the machines on the market, and having in- 
veated and built morethan thirty different 
patterns of my own, it gives me a fair 
knowledge of how a machine should be 
constructed to do practical work. [ find 
that the hot-air machine, that heats by 
diffusion with indirect ventilation, wil! 
hatch a larger percentage of strong, 
healthy chicks than any other system. The 
incubator should be run in a room where 
the temperature does not change very 
much. The proper temperature for the 
room is about 70°. For best results, the 
room should be well ventilated so that the 
air of the room will be pure and contain 
about the same moisture asthe air outside. 
A practical way to ventilate is by the indi 
rect system. A room that contains one 
thousand cubic feet of air space should 
have six-inch ventilating pipes. The inlet 
pipe should take the air in from the outside 
at as low a level as the style of room will 
admit and be received in the room. As 
near to the ceiling as possible two pipes 
should be open at all times. The outlet 
pipe should start at the floor and extend to 
a height not less then ten feet above 
the ceiling. This pipe should have 
three openings the size of the pipe; one 
at the floor, one three feet up and one near 
the ceiling. In cold weather only the bot- 
tom opening should be open, in mild weather 
the middle one, and in warm weather the 
top one. Both ventilating pipes should be 
on the same side of the room and should be 
either on the east or south side if possible. 
This system of ventilation gives you fresh 
air and moisture conditions in the room 
very near to that outside, and yet it does 
not cool the room. J. A. Jocoy. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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Color of Eggs for Market. 


The general preference of Boston and New 
England markets for brown eggs and of New 
York for white eggs is well known to most East- 
ern producers. It should be noted. however, 
that some New York dealers report a preference 
for brown eggs from a certain class of choice 
trade. Inquiries addressed to commission deal- 
ers in other cities brought the following replies: 

Answering your inquiry of the twenty-ninth,we 
desire to say that our market makes no differ- 
ence in white or brown eggs; both sell at the 
same price. Noris there any attempt made at 
selection, etc.—F. W. Brockman Commission 
Company, St. Louis. 

There is no preference given and no difference 
in price.—Telker & Dunker, Cincinnati, O. 

Some people prefer brown eggs, others white 
ones. We do not believe that one kind could be 
sold for more than the other on account of color, 
if quality and size are same.—The Pinkett Bros. 
Commission Company, Denver, Col. 

Our market favors brown eggs at the same 
price.—G. M. Lamb & Brown, Baltimore, Md. 


P— 
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Eggs Nearly Steady. 

The market is rather quiet and prices nearly 
steady. The consumption of eggs has been enor- 
mous,but the first edge of the public’s appetite is 
worn off, and the situation is now about normal. 
The demand tor storage holds prices up, and 
there is no reason to expect any great decline 
from present quotations, which are 20 cents for 
best nearby grades and a;cent or two below for 
Western and Southern stock. Fancy fresh East- 
ern eggs are none too plenty. The supply of 
duck and goose eggs has greatly increased 
and prices would go down on further large re- 
ceipts. 








=> 
Poultry in Short Supply. 


Reportec for this paper by 8. L. Burr & Co.: 

“The conditions which are prevailing on both 
live and dressed poultry in this market at the 
present time are quite unusual. In many years 
experience we have never known stock quite as 
short from nearly all sections as it isat present, 
andif it were not for the fact that the cold- 
storage warehouses were well stocked with 
poultry, we should practically have a poultry 
famine on our hands at the present time, but 
there is an abundance in supplies to draw from 
in the various cold-storage warehouses here in 
our city, consequently they are supplying the 
demand at the present time. 
**Fresh-killed fowls from points in New Eng- 
land at the present time would sell at high 
prices, say 16 to 18 cents; fancy large chickens 
suitable fur roasting 25 to 30 cents; incubator 
broilers range all the way from 30 to 60 cents a 
pound, just according to how fancy the stock is. 
Theconditions of the live poultiy market are 
quite as short as the dressed poultry,and we hear 
of sales of live fowls from 16 to 17 cents. Of 
course, these conditions cannot prevail many 
days; more than likely not longer than this 
week. Certainly if any of the farmers contem- 
plate turning their poultry into money it would 
be difficult for them to realize better prices than 
what are prevailing at the present time. This 
shortage not only applies to supplies from points 
in New England, but also from all Western 
points, and we look for very light receipts from 
the West for some days to come. The high 
prices prevailing on eggs are one of the induce- 
ments that farmers use to hold on to their live 
poultry. It looks as though we should see a 
period of quite short supplies of fresh poultry for 
the next thirty days at least.” ¥ 


Horticultural. 


Expert Grafting. 


More grafting should be done by farmers. 
It is a quick, inexpensive way to get a sup- 
ply of choice kinds of fruit. Any vine or 

















GRAFT AND SCION. 





seedling that comes up by the wall will do 
for a stock. 

With grapes, cut the vine off one inch 
above the surface of the soil. After digging 
the soil away from the sto3k, clean, smooth 
and then split along its diameter with a 
grafting knife. Cut the scion to include one 
to three buds, whittle it wedge shape as for 
tree grafting, except one of the bevels 
should be more slanting than the other to 





1 ao al 
Reiples, it is of little or no value. I 


avoid cutting into the pith on both sides 


PRIZE WINNING 





LIGHT BRAHMA. 





thus a continuous piece of wood is left 
strengthening the wedge. 

When the stock is large it is better to 
use two scions and f both scions knit, 
remove the weaker the following season. 
Some grafters make the bark correspond 
outside, but as the old stock bark is thicker 











VINE GRAFT. 





than that of the young ones, the generative 
layers may be parallel without considering. 
To overcome this I insert the scion into 
the cleft slightly oblique, so that the inner 
bark may come into contact with the edges. 
I. A. LEONARD. 
Middlesex County, Ct. 
Current Nappenings. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Winning Farm, situated at a point where 
the towns of Woburn, Winchester and Lex- 
ington meet, has been placed at the disposal 
of the Rev. Dr. Geurge L. Perrin of the 
Everyday Church of this city, for the Chil- 
dren’s Outing work, a:d that two hundred 
and sixty children have been sent there 
during the summer vacation. Twenty-four 
girls are sent for one week and twenty-four 
boys succeec them fora similartime. These 
children are given all the pure m lk they 
can drink, plenty of fresh vegetables and 
other wholesome food, and are amid health- 
ful surroundings, only fourteen miles from 
Boston, where they live as happy as possi- 
ble, gaining physical, mental and moral 
strength during their stay in the country. 
Henry Winning, who left this farm in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit of poor 
children, formerly made his home on this 
charmingly rural spot, and it was deemed 
best to make it a summer home for the 
little ones who in the eity knew little or 
nothing of the joys of rustic life. This re- 
treat is maintained entirely through sub- 
scriptions amounting to seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. This need of constant 
aid recently induced sume boy philanthro- 
pists of West Newton to hold a fair for 
the benefit of the farm, and they realized 
$75.76 through their charitable enterprise, 
and are the leaders in the contributions for 
this year. The names of these energetic 
and thoughtful lads are Lionel Drew, Law- 
rence Kattelle, Tyler Bliss, Harold Griffin, 
Joe Fuller, Kenneth Barnard and Russell 
Wise. They are all members Chapter 
541 of the St. Nicholas League, and they 
surely will be blessed for their efforts to 
further the good results that are attained 
by the Fresh Air Fund. They are certainly 
on the right road toa noble manhood and 
to an honorable citizenship in this Ameri- 
can republic, if, to vary the poet’s words 
slightly, the boy is indeed father of the 
man. 

A bird hospitalis a rather unlooked-for 
institution, yet there is one in the city of 
New York which has ample room to care 
for hundreds of little feathered suiferers in 
fine rooms full of sunshine for a good part 
of the day. It is under the care ofa skillful 
and sympathetic woman who has restored 
many a bird to the full enjoyment of life. 
Each patient has a separate nest, and some- 
times derives comfort from lying in a little 
wire bed. Hot-water bags line some of the 
nests, and are prevented from imparting 
too much heat by being covered with squares 
of flannel. Bandaged swings are provided 
for birds with broken legs or wings, and 
they are hung so that they rest the injured 
limbs. Among the other comfortable con- 
trivances are rubber gloves filled with 
warm air, against which the birds fre- 
quently cuddle, as downy pets often do in 
the hands of their owners. 








—lIn 1881 the imports from the United States 
formed less than six per cent. of the total impor- 
tations into Japan, while in 1902 they formed 
nearly eighteen per cent. of the total importa- 
tions. Meantime Great Britain’s share in the 
imports of Japan fell from 52to 18 per cent. in 
1902, The United Statesis also Japan’s largest 
customer, by reason of the fact that the chief 
export products of Japan are articles required by 
the manufacturers of the United States, and 
which cannot be produced in this country. The 
total exports from Japan in 1900 amounted to 
204,429,994 yen (yen is equal to fifty-one cents, 
United States currency) in value, and of this 
amount 52,566,395 yen went to the United States, 
39,177,455 to Hongkong, 31,871,576 to China, 19,150,- 
423 to France and 11,262,997 to the United King- 
dom; the total exports of 1902 amounted to 258,- 
303,065 yen, of which 80,232,805 yen in value went 
to the United States, 25,876,059 to Hongkong, 
46,838,545 to China, 27,283,458 to France and 17,- 
316,149 to the United Kingdom. 

——Governor Bates’ recommendation regard- 
ing the reorganization of the Massachusetts 





Board of Agriculture was practically rejected 


att week by two committees of the Legislature, 
agriculture and public service sitting jointly, and 
it was recommended that the whole matter be 
referred to the next General Court. There was 
oly one member who st by the Governor, 
Roepre<entative Stevens of Somerville. The issue 
has been made a strong one among the farmers, 
and nearly every Grange and agricultural society 
has condemned the Governor’s action in trying 
t» sidetrack the Board of Agriculture. The mem- 
pers of the committees are of vhe opinion that 
the Legisla'ure will sustain their report and 
reject the Governor’s proposition. 

——The announcement of the incorporation of 
the Eau Claire Sugar Company is believed to 
mean a fight between two big companies for the 
control of the beet sugar industry of Wisconsin, 
a feature of which will be the building of four or 
five big beet sugar factories at a total cost of 
about $4,000,000. 

——The smallest irrigation enterprise in the 
country is being considered by the State Board 
of Irrigation of Nebraska. Martha J. Green of 
Read needs water for her garden and she has 
asked the board for permission to tap Kelly 
creek in Boyd County, that she may have use of 
one five hundred and sixty-sixth part of a cubic 
foot of water for a canal ten rods long, to irrigate 
one-eighth of an acre of land. The headgate of 
the canal is twelve inches high and the canal will 
be two feet deep aud two feet wide. 

—tThe Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Ma- 
chinery and Implement Company of North 
America was incorporated last week at 
Columbus, O., with acapital stock of $5,000,000. 
The headquarters of the company are in Spring- 
field, 0. Great shops are to be built equal to any 
now there, and employment is to be given to :wo 
or three thousand mep. The company is su: - 
posed to have the bucking of the National 
Grange, which organization, it is alleged, has 
pledged itself to take stock in the company 'o 
the amount of $1,500 000. Th3above information 
was given out Saturday by William N. Whiteley, 
the former reaper manufacturer of Springfield, 
O. Mr. Whiteley is, in a measure, at the head of 
the project to combat the combinations selling 
agricultural implements. 

—tThe work of dismantling the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Beet Sugar Factory, which is to be re- 
moved to Blackfoot, Bingham County, Ida., will 
be begun within a few days. The change is 
made because it has been difficult to persuade 
the New York farmers to raise enough beets to 
operate the plant. 

——A new scheme has developed to check the 
far-reaching power of the alleged beef trust. A 
plan is on foot now to solicit consignments of 
fresh beef from Argentina and sell the meat in 
competition with the American product. Cattle 
can be grown cheaper in South America than in 
the corn belt of the United States, but there is 
as much difference in the meat as there is in the 
grass-fed Texas steer and the corn-fed native 
steer. The cost of shipping fresh meat from Ar- 
gentina across the equator to New York, for in- 
stance, is relatively great and offsetsthe cheaper 
method of raising the animal to some extent. 

——Two of the largest potato houses in Aroos- 
took County, Me., located at Easton Station,were 
destroyed by fire April 2, together with five 
thousand barrels of potatoes. The total loss is 
estimated at $20,000. The houses were owned by 
Colbath & Parson and Weymouth & Hoyt, and 
were partially insured. 

——Commerce of the United States with its 
non-contiguous territory now averages about 
$8,000,000 per month, anditis apparent that for 
the full fiscal year it will aggregate a round $100,- 
000,000. 

——Italian official estimates put the average 
weight of a bushe: of cleaned rice of the crop of 
1903 at 59.04 pounds, which gives an output of 
716,804,640 pounds of cleaned rice for that year, a 
crop more than twice as large as .that-produced 
in the United States. Italy is the only country 
in Europe which produces euough rice to supply 
home consumption, and her crop not only covers 
her home needs, but supplies one of her impor- 
tant agricultural exports. Her principal cus- 
tomers are Central and South America, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Absolutely the Most Durable and Practical 
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now selling at that price. 





Breed’s Universal 
Weeder ai Cultivator 






$ 4} 


Weeder Ever Made for all Conditions of Soil. 
Removable Tooth 


It will save its cost in labor 
every day it is used on hoed 
crops or for putting in grass seed 
or millet. It pulverizes the soil 
and makes a perfect seed bed. 
This weeder is the most excep- 
tional bargain ever offered to 
farmers. It is our regular 7 ft. 
6 in. Removable tooth weeder, 
made of best material and skilled 
workmanship and perfect in 
every way. Formerly sold for 
$8.00, and far superior to others 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will ship ene Weeder te any reader ef the Massachusetts 
Pleughman direct While they last, f. eo. b. Besten,. om receipt ef $4.50. 


Order Now! Circular and full information free. 
Universal Weeder Co., 32 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


Prices. 
n’t wait until some onw else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. . 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


aad peeare NOrthfield, Minn 


I. & P. and C. W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and disposed to 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND.., 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


furnish you such excellent horses at such 


conservative figures as at the present time. ° 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - ° 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


bull GOOD 
Young Bulls Suitabl 


Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 


MORNING 182755. 
e for Service for Sale. 
elephone 36. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 


Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 


Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 








$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 








ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 














Record, - 1:56 
Talt-hite Reeord, oue” Hille 


HIS BEAUTIFUL 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 


1et.—Sow Much Steck Of Al} Kinds De You Own? 





DAN PATCH 1:56% 


Fastest Harness Horse 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Mile Record on Half-Mile Track, 2:081¢ 
Recard to Wagon, 1:57% 





sranes PICTURE 


Pn 
Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We ownthe World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine EMhagvenhe 
ofhim. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Advertis- 
ing. The large Lithograph will show Dan hitched 


Qa IF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GQ 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Mina., U.S. A. 


in the World 


Mile Record to Wheel Saiky, 3 
ease Deca s aes rit i 


FREE 


as you see this engraving. 


FREE 9 Postage Prepaid 


2nd.—Neme Paper In Which You Gow This Offer. 














Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


ORGANIZED 1878. 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


GAINS DURING 1903 








In Payments to Policyholders 
In Income—In Assets—In Surplus 
In Assurance Written—In Assurance in Force. 


AMOUNT PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS WAS AT THE RATE OF $963.66 
FOR EVERY WORKING HOUR OF EVERY BUSINESS DAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Policies issued to meet the wants of all in amounts $100 to $50,000 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


WM. A. BUCKLEY, General Manager for New England, 178 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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straight price for as much milk as they 


fy” | Dough Inst sumnier, provided the producers 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 








The barrels are filling up. 





Quite a little echo of the Whistler show 
from down Providence way. 


Ps 
>_> 


The trout season opened quietly, but we 
shall undoubtedly hear from it presently. 








How surprisingly difficult these murder 
cases seem after one has been reading 
** Sherlock Holmes.” 

Already there is a rumor of trouble in the 
Yale football plans. But then they always 
do begin the season promptly down at New 
Haven. ye 


Everything comesto him who waits. We 
may al! have our names in the newspaper if 
we live long enough to become pictur- 
esquely aged. 
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The first canoe of the season has been 
upset in the Charles. May the whole pro- 
cession of upsets thus inaugurated take 
place in equally shallow water. 
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We notice that a contemporary is pub- 
lishing exercises for strengthening pianist’s 
hands. This is one of the cases in which 
the newspaper works hard to accomplish 
evil. 





2 
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Here is a headline that deserves immor- 
tality: ‘‘ Two Tragedies Occur on a Broad- 
‘way Corner. Young Man Commits Suicide 
and Man Falls from Third-Story Window 
After Assisting Him.”’ ; 


a 
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Mr. Carnegie is reported to have ordered 
four automobiles for the use of his family. 
But why not enlarge the ides, and supply 
free automobiles for the tired multitude? 
Many of the multitude would prefer an 
automobile to a library. 








_ 





lt is interesting to note that Count Tol- 
stoy admits an atavistic wish that Russia 
will lick Japan. Doubtless some of our 
own anti-imperialists have experienced a 
somewhat similar feeling with regard to 
affairs in our island possessions. 


> 





Few persons would have recognized San- 
ders Theatre as transformed into an Eliza- 
bethan playhouse, and it was even whis- 
pered about in the audience that the powers 
that be might even be tempted to keep some 
of Professor Warren’s decorations as per- 
manent additions to the auditorium. 


-— 
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* Reasoning by inductive analogy ”’ a re- 
cently arisen Chicago prophet announces 
the end of the world in about ninety days 
from date. Although we are not terrified at 
the announcement we note with interest 
that reasoning by inductive analogy is not 
exclusively a Boston process. 


-— 
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These anxious discussions as to whether 
a family should try to live on one thousand 
dollars a year, bring a smilie to the face of 
those who are familiar with the economies 
possible to the thrifty with simple habits, 
particularly in the country. One of those 
veteran retired farmers of the good old 
stock, living on a cheap little village place 
and a bit of land, could often give valuable 
points on the science of living. He might 
show how a family can be supported in 
comfort and happiness on an income about 
equal to the pay of an office boy, and he 
would save money besides. 

lf the boys of Canada do not turn out 
good farmers it will not be the fault of 
their government. Two or three acres of 
land are to be set apart near the most im- 
portant school in seven districts in each 
county. Graduates of the agricultural. col- 
leges will act as traveling instructors to 
teach the boys the elements of forestry, 
horticulture and other sciences as related 
ito the soil. Each pupil comes in contact 
with the actual work on the little farm, and 
‘the gets afarm lesson one day each week, 
and the girls have acourse in housekeeping, 
and will be prepared to become good farm- 
ers’ wives in later years. 


~~ >< 


A Philadelphia commissioner, while ad- 
dressing a Massachusetts fruit grower in 
regard to other matters, speaks as follows 
concerning the troubles of the small ship- 
per: ‘Small lots of fruit usuallyitake much 
longer to arrive than carloads, and the stuff 
is much more roughly handled, frequently 
transferred, etc. The fruit is also very 
often put up in a slouchy and unsound con- 
dition, and even the most reputable dealer 
cannot make good fruit out of poor. The 
trouble is with the shipper rather than the 
dealer.’’ The dealer, however, is no doubt 
sometimes to blaine. He does not usually 
care much to receive very small shipments 
unless the particular article happens to be 
scarce in the market, or of extra fine qual- 
ity. Asa result he is likely to attend to the 
large and regular shippers first to the neg- 
lect of the small and occasional ones. 
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Whether to spread out and farm it ona 
larger scale, or to strain out and boil down 
his operations, depends somewhat on the 
man, and on his age, conditions and capital. 
But the majority err on the side of trying to 
do too much. A sound basis is better than 
large operations. It was lately remarked 
by a shrewd observer that his experience 
more and more convinced him that one of 
the chief causes of failure was to run into 
debt for a large farm and reserving too 
little capital to make a success. An estab- 
lished farmer who bought more land before 
providing decent stock and equipment for 
what land he already had, would be sneered 
at by his neighbors, yet that is practically 
the position of the man who goes deep into 
debt for a big farm without money to carry 
on the business as it should be done. The 
man seldom fails who carefully marks out a 
task no bigger than he can safely and 
reasonably exvect to accomplish. 


2 
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The most satisfactory feature of the re- 
cent settlement of the Boston milk price is 
that the terms continue to exclude the hated 
surplus clause, which some feared might 
be introduced under clever disguise or re- 
sisted only at the cost of an open contest. 
The producer’s shipments are to be limited 
it is true, but he will at least be sure of 
a fair and definite price for some of his 
milk, and that is what the farmers wanted 
most of all. With regard to the limit of 
shipment, it is quite likely that the con- 
tractors will raise it voluntarily sometime 
during the season if the shippers would 
all refrain from sending milk beyond their 
allotment. There are indications that milk 
will not be soplenty as it was lust year. 
Pasturage is not likely to be so good 
throughout the season, and grain is ex- 
pected to be higher. Probably by July 
the contractors will be glad to pay a 























are not simple énough to ship it as surplus. 
The efforts of the union should be direvted 
toward reducing production or holding back 
every can not called for by the ratings of 
shipment. ; 
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Saving the Fruit Trees. 


The loss and injury to fruit growers 
caused by the extreme cold of last winter is 
gradually coming to notice. A great many 
young trees have been killed outright, espe- 
cially when located in moist, low. ground. 
These include not only peach trees, but also 
plums, quinces, pears, and even apples in 
some cases. 

While inspecting a lot of about a thou- 
sand nursery trees in eastern Massachu- 
setts last week, the writer noticed on low 
ground many dead trees here and there, 
amounting, perhaps, to onein twenty, and 
including some apples. Many pear trees, 
not killed outright, showed blackened wood 
inside and would not amount to much un- 
less cut back. Some of the large bearing 
trees show serious injury. 

Judging from a recent report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture the damuge has 
been general throughout New York and New 
England, and especially in the Hudson and 
Connecticut valleys. The report asserts 
that the injury was found mainly in 
peach, Japanese plum and pear trees, and 
that the most serious harm was conferred 
largely to the lower levels and pockets. 
Many pear trees twenty-five to thirty years 
old were found to have been frozen ‘out- 
right, and whole orchards were practically 
ruined, since the pear tree does not recover 
readily if inside wood is blackened, even 
though the bark remain alive. Peach trees 
partly frozen will be likely to throw out 
new growth and recover if cut back moder- 
ately and given good cultivation. 

With young nursery trees of all kinds the 
best plan will be to cut vack to live wood 
and start a new head from the sprouts that 
will come out below the cut. If a low head 
is wanted, several of the sprouts can be al- 
lowed to grow, but forks caused by sprouts 
directly opposite should be avoided. Ifa 
high head is wanted only one sprout should 
be kept. Old trees which have been frozen 
should be cut back moderately and kept in 
good cultivation. Such treatment will di- 
rect all the remaining life of the tree into 
repairing the damage, and many of them 
will yet produce paying crops. 

Shade trees of some kinds were also in- 
jured. Superintendent Jackson Dawson of 
the Arnold Arboretum, which comprises 
hundreds of acres of native and foreign 
trees of all descriptions, informs us that 
evergreens supposed entirely hardy and 
which have endured the winters of the past 
forty years without injury, show quite 
serious damage from last season’s cold. 
The treatment consists in pruning in a sym- 
metrical manner, so as to retain the shape 
and remove the dead wood. 


A Grand Old Man. 


The advanced age attained by dramatic 
and musical artists has been often the 
theme of comment, and it is known that 
Macklin, theactor, played Shylock, his favor- 
ite character, when he was almost a cen- 
tenarian. Even in our day there are many 
veteran players and musicians before the 
public. Among the former we may point to 
J. H. Stoddard and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and 
among the latter to Senor Manuel Garcia, 
who recently entered upon his hundredth 
year. He is so active that he hopes to give 
a music lesson ayear from now, when he 
has reached the full3century mark. He still 
practices his profession as a teacher in Lon- 
don, and Truth, of that city, says that he is 
inasmuch vigor as men thirty years his 
junior. The same authority tells us that for 
many years hot, buttered rolls formed his 
habitual luncheon, which would seem to in 
dicate that warm bread is not as injurious 
as it is reported to be, unless Garcia is the 
exception that proves the rule in regard to 
so-called indigestible food. He got up at 
four o’clock in the morning and traveled a 
considerable distance to Parliament street 
to see the coronation procession on the day 
when King Edward VII. was crowned. 

Two years before the Peninsular war 
began he was a babe in the arms of his 
mother, who, with her husband, the first 
Manuel Garcia, was residing in Paris. The 
elder Garcia was under the patronage of 
Murat, who gave him an appointment as 
chamber singer. It was a good start for an 
infant to have a father who was considered 
by many the greatest tenor of his age, 
though his early efforts were not promising 
until he received advice from Anzani, a 
favorite vocalist in the early part of the 
preceding century, and who was singing in 
London with his wife as far back as 1781. 
This couple, Dr. Burney says, were so envi- 
ous of each other that when one appeared 
on the stage, the other hired professional 
hissers as a means of discouragement. 

The senior Garcia came tv this country 
nearly eighty years ago, bringing with him 
his famous daughter, Madame Malibran, 
and his son to appear in the first perform- 
ance in New York of Rossini’s ‘I! Bar- 
biere.”’ On this occasion the present Man- 
uel Garcia was the Figaro of the cast, but 
he achieved no great distinction as a singer 
of operatic parts. A few years later he 
began his career as a teacher, and won both 
fortune and renown. The development of 
the laryngoscope was due to his efforts. 
Jenny Lind was one of his many celebrated 
pupils, and hehas known all the singers of 
note who have visited London during the 
fifty-five years that he has resided there. 

He has been called by M. Lebouchere a 

grand old man of music, and this is a dis- 
tinction that he has honestly earned by 
his artistic labors. He has everything 
hat should accompany old age, and few 
would probably object to following in his 
footsteps if they could retain their mental 
faculties as completely as has Manuel Gar- 
cia. What people dread with advancing 
years are physical infirmities, second-child- 
ishness and mere oblivion. If they could 
avoid these disagreeable conditions, they 
would be content to linger long in this 
beautiful world. 
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A Word for Rural Mail Carriers. 


Congress has been greatly agitated during 
the past fortnight over the rural free-deliv- 
ery question and the president of the coun- 
try mail men has excitedly appeared before 
the postoffice committee of the Senate pro- 
testing against so small an invrease of salary 
as that proposed in the bill now under con- 
sideration—from $600 to $720. This carrier 
wanted the rate fixed at $850 for all men 
who have been three years in the service. 
Over such a provision the congressmen are 
now vigorously debating. Many of them 
think it would be far better to make close 
contracts with the carriers, that Uncle Sam 
might get the benefit of the other businesses 
carried on by the mail men. Congressman 
Gardner of New Jersey told the other day 
of a case where an eight-mile route was cov- 
ered under a star contract for sixty cents a 
day, and yet the carrier was contented be- 








cause his coach had so many other sources 
of income. > Ge RE Ga si 
Many carriers, .of' course, *ger- 


vices of a miscellaneous sort-for the heigh- 
borhoods through which. they.pass; they 
usually run a coach and carry passengers a8 
well as mail. Some members of the House 
seemed to think, however, that a distinc 
tion should be made for the carriers be- 
tween serving persons on the route and 
serving outside interests which desire to 
cater to this trade. 5 

For example, if a farmer wants to send a 
piece of a mowi :-machine into the village 
to be repaired, or to ask the rura, ‘arrier 
to bring along some piece of merchandise 
when he is com, ¢, the House people think 
this ought not to be prevented, though 
similar services on the part of the larger 
department stores and city concerns which 
want drummers in the field, will, according 
to the terms of the bill, be henceforth for- 
bidden. This suggests a line which it would 
be rather difficult todraw. The probabili- 
ties are that errands for the people on the 
line would be performed anyway, and that 
no law would wholly prevent it. 

We sincerely hope, however, that the more 
generous increase of salary will, in any case, 
be granted to the raral delivery men. Few 
of those congressmen opposing euch in- 
crease realize in the least the difficulties 
that the rural deliverer has to meet and 
master in the conrse of the year. On many 
of the routes this winter half the delivery 
boxes have been buried in the snow, and 
the carrier was forced to dig them out. 
Many men do their routes on snowshoes, and 
several in Maine have ridden on broncos 
through the worst roads. The equipment of 
clothing in such severe weather as we have 
had is no small matter and makes a big in- 
road upon the limit :d salary for the average 
route. In spring the conditions of the coun- 
try roads, with their miles and miles. of 
mud, are terrible. And upon the hottest 
days of summer the. rural mail deliverer 
must still pursue his toilsome way, dealing 
out Boston papers and occasional letters 
to the inhabitants of remote farmhouses. 
Whatever may be done to make this ardu- 
ous labor less burdensome and to reward it 
more adequately should be accomplished, 
we believe. 

Though it may be true, as has been urged 
by those opposing the advance in salaries, 
that the rural carrier was originally sup- 
posed to be a farmer’s boy satisfied to pick 
up $300a year by using one of the extra 
horses in the barn, the personnel of these 
public servants is now of quite a different 
anda much higher character. We believe, 
as we have said, that men who face in all 
weathers the exhaustion of the long coun- 
try route, should be adequately paid for 
their service to Uncle Sam. 

The Midway at County Fairs. 

There are many things on a county fair 
ground that could be safely eliminated, 
but the public seems to demand them. The 
games of skill, the throwing of balls at pup 
pets, the striking machines and many other 
cuntrivances are 1n no sense agricultural, 
and yetthe people who go to the fair for 
amusement want such things. They look 
forward to the fair asa great holiday occa- 
sion, and eagerly await its coming as a time 
for recreation, pleasure and amusement. 

As well might you abolish the horse-rac- 
ing as to dispense with some of the other 
attractions of thefair. There are many per- 
sons who object to fairs because of the 
races. They believe that they induce bet- 
ting and gambling, and ¢@hat, hence, they 
are immoral]. And, yet, without the stimu- 
lation that has been given to racing by the 
offering of liberal premiums, there would 
not have been that development of speed in 
the horse, which has lowered the trotting 
record from the “2.40 ona plank road ”’ of 
fifty years ago, to the 1.584 made by Lou 
Dillon in the season of 1903. As our mutual 
friend, Judge Stitzel of this city, has said 
more than once in public meetings: ‘“‘A 
fair without a horse race would be like a 
circus without a clown.”’ 

It is unfortunate that a strictly ‘‘ agri- 
cultural ’’ exhibition cannot be made a suc- 
cess, but it is a fact that without other feat- 
ures and attractions it will not pay. The 
successful fairs of today are those which 
cater to the multitude. ** You pay your 
money and you take your choice,” is an old 
saying. So with the fair; the public pays 
the admission price and can take in such 
features as it pleases. The visitor to the 
fair is not compelled to enter the side 
shows. 
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The Menace of Our Cities. 


Considerable comment has been elicited 
by an address delivered some two weeks 
ago by Rev. Joel S. lvesjof New Haven, be- 
fore the Men’s Club of the United Church, 
Hartford, on the results to New England 
cities of the vast numbers of immigrants 
now coming here. Mr. Ives is the secretary 
of the State Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut, and is well known forthis frequent and 
decidédly valuable original studies of New 
England social conditions. He is not an 
agitator, but a man accustomed to think 
well before he makes any address. It is, 
therefore, the more impressive when he 
says that the immigrationSto New England 
has of late so changed in character as to be- 
come a menace to our large cities. As 
viewed in the light of his investigations, 
there would, indeed, seem to be reason for 
such an assertion. 

Since 1900 there have come into New Eng- 
land something over 302,000 aliens,§the ma- 
jority of whom come to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Among these were principally 
to be founu [talians, Slovaks, Lithuanians, 
Croatians, and Russian and Polish He- 
brews. In the last three years some sixty 
thousand Italians have come to thisjpart of 
the country and most of these were from 
southern Italy. The average amount of 
money brought into this country by these 
immigrauts has been sixteen dollars, with 
the southern Italians bringing in an average 
of ten dollars each. Naturally these people 
are dropped on the Italian coast; it would 
be impossible for them to get away from it 
with such a limited amountof money. And 
almost inevitably they congregate in our 
large cities. The problem that faces us 
then is what we are to do with this new 
class of people, who, though they have 
flocked to these shores to escape poverty 
and oppression at home, are many of them 
nnable, unless greatly helped, to profit by 
the civilization they find here. How are we 
to merge them then speedily into our own 
population with the best results for the 
moral, social and political well-being of all? 

Our larger New England cities are rapidly 
becoming foreign centres. New Haven, 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Woonsocket, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, Holyoke,— 
and Boston, of course,—have a surprigingly 
large alien population. Alarmists would 
say that these people must ip time wholly 
displace the original.and native New Eng- 
land stock, with’ results absolutely fatal to 
our best welfare. Mr. Ives, however, is not 
analarmist. Because of this, and because 
the case is by no means so hopeless as many 
writers would have us think, we have the 





more readily given in their fullness the facts 

as stated by him. He sees in the situation 

& pressing opportunity for home-missionary 

work of the most thorough-going kind. 

And this is just what we see in it. To offer 
these new peoplva chance to find their place’ 
here, to learn our habits, to understand our 

laws, to appreciate our institutions, is a 
splendid and high office for fortunate Amer- 

icans. Inthe public schools where children 

of all classes are educated and taught Amer- 

ican principles, the brighteat boys and girls 

are the Italians and the Jews,—surely an 

encouraging thought. 

Mr. William A. Hoy, who has recently 
made for the Outlook a careful study of this 
question, gives itas his opinion that only 
by ‘a robust educational movement, a 
movement so imposing as to command pub- 
lic attention and to impress the public 
mind,’’ can this problem of the immigrant 
in our cities be solved. Private agencies 
may continue with impunity to experiment 
with theories. But nothing short of govern- 

ental help will be truly effective. Eng- 
land, recognizing the unwholesome cundi- 
tions of alien colonies in London, has had 
lately a commission to study the problem. 
Some such step Mr. Hoy feels to be dis- 
tinctly needed here. 

uf course there will always be those to 
point out that nothing need be done except 
to restrict immigration. But this is not a 
good answer inasmuch as Congress may de- 
lay and finally refuse to pass an exclusion 
act. Moreover, with or without checks upon 
immigration, there must arise in the near 
future far stronger social uplift forces than 
we have yet known. 


Too Many Lofty Aspirations. 

Mr. William Atkinson in an address hbe- 
fore the departments of architecture and 
biology of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology considered among other things 
the subject of high buildings and the lim- 
itation of their height in large cities, and 
called attention to the fact that there is an 
effort being made in the Legislature to pre- 
vent buildings in the residential districts 
from being more than eighty feet high. There 
had been also, Mr. Atkinson pointed out, a 
shifting of opinion in reference to high 
buildings in the business sections of cities, 
it being pow generally acknowledged that 
the multiplication of edifices one hundred 
and twenty-five feet high are not desirable. 
If all individual owners built up to this 
height, what anumber of alleys we would 
have with little sunshine and air to make 
them healthful. The narrow streetsin the 
lower part of Boston are not well adapted 
to the style of buildings indicated, and our 
fathers when they laid out our thorough- 
fares, along what with pardonable exag- 
geration were called cow-paths, did not an- 
ticipate any huge structures. They con- 
templated buildings of three stories or so in 
height, and did not suppose that “sky- 
scrapers ’’ would prevail to an extent that 
would banish proper light and air. 

The atmosphere can be had for nothing— 
hence buildings creep heavenward in imita- 
tion of the Tower of Babel, because they 
promise a rich return for the capital in- 
vested in them, but there may come a time 
when people will grow tired of being shut 
up in vast edifices where artificial light has 
to be used all the time. As itis now, the 
top stories are the most desirable in these 
cloud-piercers, for in them one can get an 
occasional draught of pure air and enjoy 
now and then a gleam of sunshine. The 
dampness and moisture noticed at times in 
the lower parts of buildings, not open to 
sunshine, may be responsible for a great 
dealof the sickness that now prevails, for 
it is difficult to preserve health when the 
surroundings contain the germs of disease 

To be sure, the numerous elevators, or 
lifts, as our English cousins term them, pre- 
vent much weary climbing of stairs, but 
many people contend that stepping up- 
ward at a more or less brisk pace improves 
the circulation of the blood and strengthens 
the muscles, so that if aman has only to 
walk up three flights or thereabouts, he is 
likely to be benefited by the exercise. No 
man, however, could be induced to ascend 
ten flights more than once or twice in a life- 
time, and he might do this in order to make 
a record similar to that which attaches toa 
trip to the top of Bunker Hill Monument or 
to the cupola of the State House. 

We do not live in an earthquake centre, 
though at long intervals we get a slight seis- 
mic shakeup, but one may well wonder 
what would become of our extravagantly 
tall buildings if we had a genuine. convul- 
sion of nature like that which afflicted Lis- 
bon in the long ago, and which sent out 
suggestive thrills even as far as New Eng- 
land. But this is not likely to happen, so 
there is no use of borrowing trouble on that 
svore, though it thust be confessed that 
death lurks in unwholesome conditions that 
may be created by too great multiplication 
of tall buildings. Those that we have may 
stay as being too few tu create widespread 
ill-health, but whole avenues of them might 
be disastrous in their effects upon the com- 
munity. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The President has approved the bill for 
printing three thousand copies of the 
** horse book ’’ and 1500 copies of the ‘* cow 
book.” It appears from the wording of the 
law that these books are not for gratuitous 
distribution, but are to be sold at the ap- 
proximate cost of printing and binding. 


Apparently somebody has been saying 
things up in New England. A promi- 
nent senator from that section has been re- 
ceiving requests for “‘ wooden kids.’’ The 
senator is in a@ quandary as to just what 
sort of a product this is, and has called upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture for informa- 
tion. Connecticut was once famous for its 
wooden nutmegs, an enterprising Yankee 
device to fool the guiléless at a time when 
the Dutch government controlled the nut- 
meg industry of the world and was wont, 
when the price of nutmegs became too low, 
to make great bonfires of them on the 
islands of their production, thus starting 
the price skyward. Wooden nutmegs were 
therefore very valuable. It is not believed, 
however, that Connecticut has any corner 
on goats or kids, and it therefore has no in- 
centive to enter iuto this line of agricultural 
carpentry. 

‘** The Principles of Horse Feeding ”’ is a 
bulletin issued by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment which has been largely called for in 
all sections of the country. 

Another bulletin which has been in de- 
mand, necessitating its reprinting four 
times within the year, is ‘* Breeds of Dairy 
Cattle.” This is about a fifty-page pam- 
phiet, prepared under the airection of Major 
Alvord, chief of the dairy division, who is 
an expert on dairy cattle. Something like 
150,000 of these bulletins have been dis- 
tributed during the year to farmers in every 
part of the country. Both of these publica- 
tions can be procured free by application to 
senators or members of Congress or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Representative Adams of Wisconsin has 
gotten his experiment station bill before the 
House. The bill provides for increasing 
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the appropriation for the various Govern- 
ment experiment stations $15,000, or doub- 
ing the present annual appropriation. 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived a highlv interesting and stimulating 
report from the United States consul at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on the poultry and 
egg industry of that country. The re- 
markable results attained by the Danish 
farmers and poultrymen have caused the 
publication of a number of reports. This 
one is probably the most comprehensive. 
Poultry raising, it says, was looked upon 
by the Danish farmers, until recently, as a 
“necessary evil.”” A few hens were kept 
on the farms and were given little or no at- 
tention. In 1871 only fifty thousand dozen 
eggs were exported. In 1902, thirty-six 
million dozen eggs were exported, valued 
at $6,451,000. The egg-export ‘industry 
is largely managed through mutual co-oper- 
ative societies. The societies deprecate 
“fancy ’”’ breeding. The aim of all the cen- 
tral organizations, including the Govern- 
ment, is to induce the maintenance of 
**goud strains ’’ and the production of the 
greatest number of eggs possible of good 
size. The standard or rather ideal egg is 
agreed upon at 7.27 eggs per pound. This 
is avery large egg, as every farmer will 
find out who weighs his eggs. The major- 
ity of American eggs will run nearer a dozen 
eggstothepound. The quality of meat is 
hardly considered. The breeds used are 
mostly Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, 
Andalusians, Plymouth Rocks and Wyan- 
dottes, Brahmas and Cochins are not in 
favor. 

The English market is the basis upon 
which the whole egg-production business of 
Denmark has been built. The Danes have 
discovered that the Englishman wants an 
egg weighing between seven and eight to 
the pound, and so they furnish London eggs 
of this size to the extent of from thirty 
million to forty million dozens a year, re- 
ceiving for them the highest price in the 
English market, by from three cents to five 
cents per dozen. 

Incubators are used toa considerable ex- 
ent, but the most popular breeder is the 
turkey. The turkey is said to be gentle, 
tractable and easily induced to brood. If 
confined for two or three days in early 
spring, before they begin laying, the turkey 
hen almost invariably may be induced to 
brood. Consul Frazier describes in detail 
the system of marketing the eggs. Co-oper- 
ative marketing of farm produce, he says, is 
reduced to a perfect system in Denmark. 


It is always a good idea to make a small 
rich bed.and sow half a dozen short rows 
of onion seed for growing “ sets’ for next 
year. The largest of these sets will make 
fine little pickling oniuns. Sets sell at 
twenty or twenty-five cents a quart and is 
more of a pleasure than atrouble to raise a 
peck of them from such a little bed as above 
noted. poate ee 

It is, of course, always a good plan to 
have the garden in nice straight rows so 
that you can get everything with the wheel 
hoe; but there are one or two exceptions. 
Outside of the hotbed and the cold frames 
there are a few early crops which can be 
worked by hand in the old-fashioned way 
better than any other. Take, for instance, 
beets. Are you fond of beet greens? Beet 
greens with the young beets included, when 
they are just getting big enough to be called 
beets—perhaps the size of your little finger 
if you have a small one—make a dish 
fit for a king, and the peer of all‘ the 
other greens. Well, if you do like them, 
throw up a little bed about 34x8 feet, 
high enough so that it will drain off 
with the first few dry days,and make it 
just as rich as it will hold. Then plant 
your beet seed in rows lengthwise about 
five inches apart and thick. Put in a few 
radishes if you like. These will come off 
early and get out of the way. If kept well 
weeded and scratched these beets will soon 
need thinning and this process can be kept 
up almost ad infinitum. A dozen or more 
messes of greens can be taken from this bed 
and finally leave a full stand of beets. 
There seems to be no end to the thinning 
required for such a bed. 


The tendency of many chicken men s to 
keep hens far beyond the economical age. 
Experiments of the Utah Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station show that two pens of 
Brown Leghorns averaged 175 eggs per fowl 
the first year, 132 the second and 116 the 
third. The experiment station of the North 
Carolina Agricultural College reports, ina 
bulletin, as the result of elaborate and care- 
ful experiments, “‘ that for high production 
weight of .eggs produced and economy in 
production, pullets far outstrip hens.” A 
single White Wyandotte hen at the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station laid 219 
eggs the first year, 162 the second and sev- 
enty-two the third. There is no ‘question 
that young vigorous stock is the best to 
keep. Hens get lazy with age, and turn 
their food into fat rather than eggs. Kill 
them off, even at a sacrifice. They are sel- 
dom worth their rations after the first 
moult. 


Senator Cockrell of Missouri is held up 
as a shining example of what apples will do 
for a man, when eaten regularly. The sen- 
ator is said to have eaten nothing else for 
his lunch for the past thirty years. Feeling 
the pangs of hunger gnawing at his vitals 
the other day, the senator scribbled a note, 
called a Senate messenger and dispatched 
him with it to the manager of the Senate 
restaurant. That worthy handed the boy 
two large fine red apples, without remark, 
a silence diastrous to the senator. The boy 
thanked the man profusely and scam pered 
away, eating the apples as he ran, and 
thinking what a nice old man Senator Cock- 
rell was. After awhile the senator called 
that boy to his desk and asked where the 
apples were for which he had sent. Then 
he sent for two more. 

Guy E. MITcHELL. 
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Ensilage Cheaper than\Beets. 


Our experience in raising root crops, con- 
fined mainly to mangels, has been sufficient 
to convince us that the 30rn ensilage in 
our silos isa much more economical dairy 
feed than the roots, as the latter are more 
difficult to raise and require a great dea) 
of hand labor, which at present is very 
scarce and unreliable. We are decidedly of 
the opinion that in sections where the larger 
— Peo of corn will mature suffi- 

y make good ensilage, that silage 

will be found the more —s of the re 
. E. Bu é 
Worcester County, Mass. <chage 
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Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending April 13, 1904. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....4515 6318 75 19,849 2304 
Last week....3373 7847 100 wore 2682 
One year ago. 775 2460 18,974 1908 


Horses, 742. 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
quality, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
third quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.80@3}c; 
extra, 4@5jc; sheep and lambs per cwt. 1n lots, 
$3.00 25.75; lambs, $4.30@6.55. 

Far Hogs—Per pound, Western, 54@5§c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6}@7c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6{¢ P tb. 

Hipkes—Brighton—6} @7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
$4e. 

CALF SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 3@3}c ® tb; country lots 
2@2kc. 

PELTS—50.@90¢. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





G H Barnes 8 
HF Whitney 9 
JM Philbrook 13 At Brighton. 
Farmington LS JS Henry 62 

Co 18 R Connors 41 


Maine. 
At Brighton. 


S E Eaton 13 H A Gilmore 9 
The Libby Co 20 Scattering 50 
E E Chapman 5 Geo Cheney 4 
c J Hanson 20 E E Mills 6 
Chadbourn & LStetson 26 
Johnson 14 A Wheeler 8 
AC Foss 7 
New Hampshire. CD Lewis 4 
At Brighton. A M Baggs 10 
JH Neal 15 
AtNE DM & Wee3 Western. 
Co. At Brighton. 
Jones & Moul- JJ Kelley 5 
ton 3 A Davis 25 
T Shay 4 S S Learnard 80 
ML Swain 9 Sturtevant& 
At Watertown. Haley 112 
W F Wallace 50 Swift & Co 510 1120 


Morris Beef Co 255 


Vermont. AtNED™M& Weol 
At Watertown. Co. 
B H Combs 20 NEDM& Wool 
Fred Savage 6 5 C 


JO 

Bal. of wrecked At Watertown 
train 85 Swift & Vo 273 «803 
AtNEDM& Weel Morris Beef Co 276 

Co. W Daniels 161 
WA Ricker 48 J Gould 258 
B F Ricker & Co 1 J A Hathaway 1657 1953 

At Brighton. 


JS Henry 60 25 Canada. 
At Watertewn. 
Massachusetts. J Gould _ 126 
At Watertown. J&CUCoughlin 90 
JS Henry 12 Maybee & 
0 H Forbush 6 ilson 15 





Export Traffic. 

The week’s exports in live stock amounted to 
3843 cattle, 3562 sheep and 8 horses, being more 
than twice as much as during the previous week, 
but distributed at four different points. The 
market will not be somuch flooded as were the 
Whole at Liverpool and London. By latest cable 
prices are quoted on cattle at 94@11¢, d. w., or as 
last week; on sheep, 11@13c; yearlings sell at 14c, 
d.w 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Bos- 
tonian, for Manchester, 383 cattle, 1200 sheep by 
J. A. Hathaway; 75 States and 75 Canada cattle 


by J. Gould. On steamer Sylvania, for Liver- 
Pool, 199 eattle by Morris Beef Company; 564 
Cattle, 753 sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 33 States 
and 51 Canada cattle by J. Gould. On steamer 
Bohemian, for Liverpool, 519 cattle, 806 sheep by 
Morris Beef Company; 340 cattle, 8 horses by E. 
Snow. On steamer Philadelphian, for London, 
276 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 273 cattle, 803 
Sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer Sarmatian, for 


Glasvow, 161 cattle by W. Daniels; 90 Canada 
Cattle by J.& C. Coughlin. On steamer Oxonian, 
for Antwerp, 99 eattle by Swift & Co.; 15 Canada 
Cattle by Maybee & Wilson; touched at London 


“y eave 540 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 150 do. by 
J. Gould, 


Herse Business. 
Tt 13 a good week at the city horse stables. 
B ‘Ss was good for the better class of draft 
horses, selling at $200@300, and a few at higher 
leurs. The demand is extensive for anything 
desiroble. At Weleh & Hall Company’s sale 
; vere sold 3 cars of Western and also sales 
' Mane and New Hampshire, that have been 
‘athe woods during the winter, at $50@150. 
ri horses seld at $125@300. At L. H. Brock- 
ile stable were sold good stock and had a 
soot (ate all through the week; some high-cost 
Das ov business, $625 @ pair; sales from $150@ 
' Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable was a 
tion and retail trade; 90 odd head selling 
™ +), 2 saddle horses, $165 ‘and $180. 
>, ot Abrams & Co.’s trade was a 
’, having not the best grades; sales 
'3100@200. At H.S. Harris & Son’s sale 
y had 125 head that sold well, being 
‘ness horses mostly. As yet there is 
lemand tor drivers. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 


~The beef trade in the city has im. 
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proved to the degree that butchers wanted cat- 
tle, and were anxious to become owners. The 
advance in price was fixed at }c on all grades, 
even on the very poorest class. O. H. Forbush 
had a light run, and a part of his stock was late at 
market in consequence of a wreck at South 
Acton this morning. His cattle were largely of 
medium to fair grades. J. A. Hathaway sold for 
home trade 30 beeves, of 1600 ths, at 5c; 40 do , of 
1575 tbs, at 53c; 40 do., of 1500 tbs, at 54c, down to 


Milch Cews and Springers. 

Received in fair numbers, but judging of the 
closing out last Wednesday buyers were not anx- 
ious. Sales ranged from $25@65. 

Fat Hogs. 

Easier by $c tb on local lot at 6}@7c; Western 
at 54. @5}c, |. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

It was not an extensive run for the week. The 
demand fair, but the only change is on best lambs: 
supply largely Western. Old sheep sell at $3.30 
@5.80 P 100 tbs. Lambs at $4.30@6 55 P 100 ibs. 
J.S. Henry sold 25 lambs, of 88 tbs, at 6c. 

Veal Calyes. 

Not much activity prevailed in the calf market. 
The supply was good, but not equal to last week. 
The good lots are wanted at about steady prices, 
but there are many slim calves in the lots, which 
bring prices rather low for round lots. W. F. 
Wallace sold 50 calves, of 140 tbs, at 53c. J.S. 
Henry sold 60 calves, of 130 Ibs, at 53c; some in 
these lots were slim. 

Live Peultry. 

Thirty thousand pounds and arrivals closed 
out. Fowl sold at14@14}c; chicks, 11@14c; roost- 
ers at9@10c. Some 60,000 tbs are expected later 
in the week, now onthe way. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—J. M. Philbrook, 20; Farmington Live 
Stock Company, 150; S. E. Eaton, 12; the Libby 
Company, 30; E. E. Chapman, 80; C. J. Hanson, 
40; Chadbourn & Johnson, 17. 

New Hampshire—Jones & Moulton, 210; F. 
Shay, 33; Fred Cotton, 20; W. F. Wallace, i20. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 218; Fred Savage, 85; 
balance on wrecked train, 150; W. A. Ricker, 285; 
B. F. Ricker & Co., 96; B. Ricker, 17; J. S. Henry, 
$8. 
Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 128; O. H. For- 
bush, 7; G. H. Barnes, 35; R. Connors, 12; H. A. 
Gilmore, 52; scattering, 150; George Cheney, 30; 
L. Stetson, 56; A. Wheeler, 8; C. D. Lewis, 12; J. 
P, Day, 105. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1392 cattle, 1145 sheep, 16,912 
hogs, 959 calves, 200 iiorses. From West, 1007 
c ttle, 1120 sheep, 16,600 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 
103 cattle, 162 hogs, 394 calves. New Hamp- 
shire, 15 cattle. Vermont, 60 cattle, 25 sheep, 
14 hogs, 88 calves. Massachusetts, 207 cattle, 136 
hogs, 477 calves. 

Tuesday—The market was considerably quicker 
for beef cattle; might be called active, and 
values {c on all grades higher. Even the bolognas 
rule stronger. Butchers were hustling to get 
their weights and bring the stock for slaughter. 
A. Wheeler - sold 3 cows, average 1100 tbs, at 4c; 4 
cows, of 1000 tbs, at 34c; 1 cow, 800 tbs, at 2¢c. A. 
C. Foss sold 3 cows, 3020 tbs, at 3}c. J. H. Neal 
sold 4 oxen, 6600 Ibs, at 5c;2 cowsand 2 steers at 
nearly same price (good); 4 pairs working oxen, 
asking 5c, weights 2700 and 3000 thsa pair. E. E. 
Chapman sold 1 beef cow, 800 ibs, at 3c. 


Milch Cows. 

Not so many were on the market as last week. 
Last Wednesday’s sales did not close out to the 
satisfaction of owners, therefore the smaller 
number on sale. When milch cows on sale do 
not pan out well owners handle shy next week. 
Speculators were not anxious to buy this morn- 
Ing; still were ready to buy at their price. E. 2. 
Chapman sold 1 springer, $36. W. Cullen sold 10 
choice cows, $58. The Libby Company sold 15 
cows at $35@50. J. S. Henry sold 20 cows, 2 at 
$60, 15 at $30@50. 

Veal Calves. 

Various lots were on sale from the East. Gen- 
eral sales ranged at 5}@6c P Ib. A. C. Foss sold 
1 drinker, 5c P tb. A. Wheeler sold slim calves, 
$2.25a head. J. P. Day sold calves, 54@5}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Dealers in milch cows were not 
satisfied with the closing-out sales last week, 
therefore they only had about one-half a supply 
for this week and brought in fair to good cows, 
The movement was not active; still a better tone 
than a week ago. Beef cattle are selling fairly 
well; good beef cattle wanted at ic higher range 
than last week. O. H. Forbush sold 12 cattle, of 
840@1110 tbs, from 23@3c Ib; 1 springer, $42; 6 hogs 
at7c,d.w. J.S.Henry sold 3 choice new milch 
cows at $58@60; 10 cows, $50 each; 10 cows, $36 
@45. The Libby Company sold 20 cows on 
commission; some at $50@55, down to $30. C.J. 
Hanson sold 20 milch cows, a nice lot, average 
price, $45. R. Connors sold 20 cows, $40@60. 

Stere Pige. 

A little doingin pigs. Smal) pigs, $2@3; shotes, 

$5.50@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 








Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— ‘ 
Chickens, Phil., Yaa to fancy ... 17 @21 
Broilers, 3 to 3} Ibs, to pair, P tb. 

Squab broilers, 1 th each,'p pair 
ND. one cic sdvwiedee cos 











(OS eer cre 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz... 


» com to good, P doz. -100@1 25 
quae, MME siie. cutee dus see --- 250@3 00 
estern iced— ‘ 
Turkeys, choice ........--.-------------- 17@ 
Turkeys, fair... .... 2. - cone ccnniceescoe- 14@16 

Turkeys, No.2........-.------------------ 13@14 
Broilers, common to choice.....-------- 6220 
Fowls, fair to choice...........--------- 12¢.@14 
CIE OOKS 5 hs oc cn «kus dkicn inne cn ctwdscena @ 
TOE oo clo dna dc pa nnnghsne ccquacdedscee ee 12@14 
ytd 1d ne sts RE lla elienine enue apne aa 
Capons, large ......-..---------------+-- @ 
r medium . aeee----- 16@18 
nf — hicks w--e-e-e 14@15 
Western Frozen— 
Turkeys, No.1...-.....--.-.------------+ 174@18 
Chickens, good to choice ..-........--.--- 14@16 
Broilers, 14 to 2 ths..........-..--------«- 18@19 
Broilers, over 2 tbs .........-..-..------ 16@17 
Fowls, choice ......-...---.-.-----------+ 123@ 134 


Receipts apt 12, were 6v1 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 2640 packages, com- 





oy Ah 879 packages for the same period 
Live Peultry. 


Fowls, P th............ Sik ado hue ne esrceeee 13914 
Roosters, ? bb... ailadiGkue abheesdos ne 
Butter. 
NotTg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. — 


Creamery, extra— 
Veen 
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Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 1 
_. , EEOC aie POEL EEE ISA 12@17 
oxes— 


Common to good 1S aes 7 Sea REC t 8 14@15 


Extra northern creamery.................. 214422 
Firsts, northern creamery .........-..----- 204.21 
E dairy....... Si Javevevedees a 


Storage creamery, first to extra..... senbie 
Cheese. 


New York twins, extra, P tb .............. 
New York twins, firsts, P tb............... 
New York twins, late made, P tb.......... 
Vermont twins, extra...................--- 
Vermont twins, firsts...................... 
Vermont twins, seconds...............---.- 
Wisconsin twins, extra, # th............-- 
Wisconsin twins, late made, P fb ..:..... 





Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 
Eastern choice fresh.................--.-.- 19, 
MUOON TT NOES oo 650 nian's cdbatcccacucicccc deed 1 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts................... 1 
OT Bn ac wensaccvecnencescers oe 17 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good................. 1 
Western, fair to good ..............-.-..--- 17 
Southern fresh... ......................... 17@174 

Petatees. 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu................. 1 20 

Houlton Green Mountains, Pp bu........ 1 15@1 20 

Native Rose and Hebrons, 4 (a 3 50@4 00 

Vineland, sweet, double head, P bbl....2 50a 50 
Green Vegetables. 


Agpennem, Southern, targe bunches, Pp 
Z 


ar cutuige cuadencndncectdaceseesenctaa’ 8 00@8 50 

* California, P doz............ 5 00@7 90 

MND TEINS ii go bintinn sso ceccdasesiocns 1 00@1 50 
Beet greens, P bu........---..---....---- 50@ 

Cabbage, native, @ bbl....-.............. 3 00@4 00 
CATTOtS, DDI. .. <2. cena sewn cies ccccenes 1 7%5@ 






Celery, native 
String beans, So., P crate..... 






Spinach, ¥ bbl............. 1 50 
omatoes, hothouse, P tb. @35 
Onions, native, P bu............ -1 0@1 40 

Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl .... 75@ 

Onions, poor to good, P bbl............. 2 25@3 50 

el Ee ee eee 75 

Native hothouse cress, ® doz........... 50@ 

Outdoor cress, as cieac<~seGeeacan 

Cauliflower, each ....................-... jogs 

Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz........... .. 1 2@ 

Green peppers, WEE scasictanneussiud 2 00@3 00 

Egg plant, P crate..... a odie anna asia 2 3 00 

oo SS A i eer 1 1 50 

Radishes, P doz.....................-.--. 

Squash, # bbl................-.....--..-- 3 00 

Squash, small, Southern, P doz......... 2 75 

LUFMIPS, PF DOK .....20- 22 cccnccceceescces 1 00 

Turnips, yellow, P bbli................... 1 15@1 25 

ushrooms, native, P th................. @ 

Mint, ND nd edie dcnke a ae eee 1 00 

8 errr 1 00 

Brussels sprouts, P qt..........-.......- 

Artichokes, . i ee eae 2 00@ 

French artic okes, P doz .............-- 3 50@ 

SRRTOGO OP OG i. on sed on sccincssacccscsce 20@ 

NS en er 1 0@ 

Green peas, ~ crate ..........-.....----2 W@5 

Fruit. 

Apples, Northern Spy ..-.-..-.----------. 2 50@3 50 
7% ing, P b ad pa esbadundienvanmcn ea 3 00@3 50 
Bis Baldwin, No. 1, P bbl...........-- 2 00@3 60 

‘© Greening, No. 1, ? eee 2 26@3 00 

‘* Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 50@2 25 

*© Greenings, fancy ......---.....--. 3 00@3 50 

“© Common mixed, # bbl........---- 1 50@2 00 

‘** Red Varieties, P bush. box ....-. 75@1 00 

* common, P bbl..........-.....---- 1 00@1 75 

Oranges— 

Florida, P box ....-.-.----------------- 1 00@3 00 

Cranberries— 

Cape Cod, # bbl..........-..-------.--- 6 00@7 00 
Cape Cod, ® box..........-.-..----.--- 150@2 00 
SOTHOY, FF DOK... «2 0-5-0205 cen cccnccs gece 1 00@1 50 

Strawberries— 

Florida, P qt....2... 22.2.2 .- 22. ee cone 15@25 
Wides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights.............. 5}@6} 

Aides, south, light green salted........-.. 74a8 
J 9 a 13@14 
2 el ne 88@83 

Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ........-.------ 1 1 65 

is over weights, each...........--. 1 25 

Deacon and dairy skins......-.-....--.--. 65@70 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice............----------- re} 

Evaporated, fair to pr..ne.....-.-.-.------ 5@64 

Sun-dried, as to quality........-.....---- 3@4 

Grass Seeds. 

Clover, Western, Ze AE Re ee 13@134 
us POOPED. coc. iscaccnacese - 14@144 
J... < , ee ar 17@20 
a SO eer a 

Alfalfa or yori gg 4 -: GA ech at 15@17 

Red top, P sack, | Pee eer renee 2 00@2 50 
DOUOOG oa. snd ccnn ccsecccssvccccceccscose 3 00@3 25 
ORE 3 00 ocanicaases sess mae abe ss0ccssaed 8 00@9 00 

R. I. Bent, ¥ errr 

R. I. Clear Bent, P bu........----------- _20@23 

Orchard, P bu.....-..-----.-----.--------1 85@2 00 

Blue Grass, P bu-...--.------- -140@1 50 

Timothy, prime, P bu..-. -1 75@1 85 

Timothy, choice, Pp bu. -1 95@2 00 

Buckwheat ...-..----- 85 a1 00 

Spring wheat..... --.----1 25@1 50 

Spring rye ........-. -.------------- .---1 35@1 50 

7 Beans. 

Pea, choice ....- énnsdndeesnaiccusccosed aan 

Pea, screened.......----------------- ---- s0@1 90 

Pea, seconds ..........-------------2----- 1 70@1 80 

Pea, foreign ......-- nhc WE eee ees 1 80@1 90 

Mediums, choice hand-picked ......-..--- 1 95@2 00 

Mediums, screened......----------------- 1 80@1 90 

Mediums, foreign......-...---.--..-------1 75@i 85 

Lellow eyes, extra....-------------------- 2 70@2 80 

Yellow eyes, seconds.........---.-------- 2 25@2 65 

Red Kidney ...........-..----- RE RO 3 00@3 35 

Hay and Straw. 
No 1, ton........-.-.---------- 18 00@19 00 

By. My 2 bag ONAN URSIREAREOERED 16 tna 00 
és A OE ey eo teal 13 14 00 
351 fine choice................--.- 13 14 00 
clover,mixed,® ton..-....-.-- 13 00@16 00 
nad clover, P ton......----------- 12 13 00 
ote swale, P ton........-.--------- 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye......-.-.-.------------ 23 26 00 

Straw, oat, per DEP .6. 5 asaecatdawecae 11 12.00 

Straw, tangled rye............---------- 8 11 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 

Spring patents, $5 5o@s 80. 

Spring, clear and straight, $4 25@4 50. 

inter patents, $5 30@5 50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $4 85@65 30. 

Cern Meal.—$112a114 P bag, and $2 50@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 

@at Meal.—Strong at 3500@550 p bbl. for 
rolled and 35 50@6 00 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 75@ 
4.50 p bbl. 

Cermn.—Demand quiet. 

Bteamer, yellow, 60c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 64c. 

No. 3, yellow, ¢0c. New, guaranteed corn, 614c. 

@ats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 

No. 2cli ra. white, 504@51c. 

No. 3 clips ed, white, yl 

Milifeed.—Market steady. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 00@21 50. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $20 50@24 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 00@20 50. 

Mix feed, $21 50@23 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25. 

Linseed, - $24 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 


Bye.—8ic P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..-.-.-....- 20@21 

oe ti oe Ohio ge Re SE es 23 
blood Mich 
blood Ohio.......- 
blood 





delaine, Ohio.....----..-- 
— ? Ohio X, 1 and 2 
Pulled wools, scoured...-.-.--- 
American mohair .....------------ 








MoRE ABouT Limg.—L. A.C., Lyons, N. Y.: 
Professor Wheeler writes: ‘“‘ Replying further to 
the question of your correspondent I will say 
that lime may be applied in the shape of finely 
ground burned lime, hydrated lime or air-slaked 
lime. In order to secure the best results with 
lime upon asparagus, the entire field should be 
dressed with it prior to setting the plants, after 
which the land should be thoroughly harrowed. 
An additional amount should then be spread along 
the rows and worked Into the soil to a good depth. 
Doubtless some benefit will be derived from cul- 





tivating lime into the soll between the rows where 
the plants have already been set, though whether 
enough good will result in this way to pay 
for liming will depend upon the degree of acid- 
ity of the soiland the thoroughness and depth 
to which the lime can be introduced. If ap- 
plied in this way, finely ground caustic lime, or 
water-slaked lime, known as hydrated lime, will 
be preferable. The quantity of lime to apply 
depends upon the character of the soil; the limit 
for sandy soil will probably be a ton to the acre, 
and for a soil containing considerable organic 
matter or compact in character from 1} to two 
tons of slaked lime per acre. Directions for hy- 
drating and applying lime are to be found in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 77, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and issued by 
the Division of Publications, copies of which can 
probably be had upon application.” 

BLACK CURRANTS.—T. H., Staatsburg, N. Y.: 
A prominent New York commission dealer 
writes: ‘“‘ There is very little saie for black cur- 
rants at any time. Demand does not increase, 
but rather decreases. Druggists buy some.” 

ONION PLANTS.—P. A. True, Essex County, 
Mass.: We do not know of any one who sells 
onion plants of the large kinds for transplanting. 
Perhaps T. Greiner, La Salle, N. Y., might have 
some to spare. The plant succeeds in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Greiner has written a book on the 
subject. Cultivation can be done very fast with 
a good wheel hoe, a tool which can be run very 
close to the plants without injuring them or 
throwing up too much earth against them. In 
cultivating by horse power, nearly twice as much 
land would be needed, and it would be hard to 
keep the horse in the rows without a leader. 

BUYING A Cow.—J. C.8., Middlesex County, 
Mass.: A pure-bred, registered animal is not 
needed for a family cow. A choice-grade Jersey 
or Guernsey would answer your purpose. No 
need to pav any such price as $150. Choice cows, 
fresh in milk, can be had at $50 to $75. Many of 
the traders at Brighton cattle market are re- 
liable. Our live-stock editor, Mr. Fox, if on the 
grounds will doubtless be glad to advise you. 
With your evident lack of experience in the cow 
market, it would be advisable to have the assist- 
ance of some farmer friend. No general descrip- 
tion, unaided by experience or direct knowledge 
of the cows in question, will enable you to pick 
out the best ones. The main reliance in selecting 
cows should be placed, not on any particular type 
or breed, but on individual excellence for dairy 
purposes. The best indications of true merit 
in dairy cows are a large digestive capacity, as 
evidenced by great depth and length of body, 
and a general refinement in conformatiun, as 
shown by fineness of bone in the legs, a clear-cut 
feminine head, a long and fine neck, light 
shoulders, prominent backbone, a fine elastic 
quality of udder, and well-developed milk-vein 
system. Minor points are fine silky hair, thin, 
unctuous and movable skin, large bright eyes and 
@ general sprightly appearance. Jerseys and 
Guernseys are often recommended as family 
cows, because usually gentle and docile and giv- 
ing milk of fine quality. A cow which has been 
kept alone or in a small herd is desirable, if she 
is to be pastured alone. Age is told by the gen- 
eral appearance, the condition of the teeth, and 
especially by the rings on the horns, the lowest 
ring indicating three years and each succeeding 
ring one year. The average cow isin her prime 
from four to nine years of age. 





GRAFTING WAX. 

The following is a receipt for wax that neither 
melts nor cracks after using. It should be kept 
warm while being applied. Three parts resin, 
three parts beeswax, two parts tallow. Melt 
together and stir. 

FIRST APPLE EXPORTER. 

It is supposed that the earliest shipments of 
apples to Europe were made by John Buchanan 
of Woburn, Mass., who sent to Glasgow three 
barrels cf Baldwins and two of Russets in the 
year 1847. The same dealer is said to have begun 
the importation of Egyptian onions at Boston. 

BARN WHITEWASH. 

A whitewash that looks much better than the 
bare boards and which will stay on about as long 
as a coat of paint is made as follows: Slake halfa 
bushel of quicklime with boiling hot water. Add 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc and one pound 
salt, these being first dissolved In water before 
adding to the whitewash. A pound of lamp- 
black and a pound of raw amber will give a pleas- 
ant dark color. It may be applied with a spray 
pump. 

SETTING A GATE POST. 

Have a large solid chestnut post to begin with. 

Then aim to make the bottom of the post immov- 





Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 


We have 
valuable 
books which 
explain more = 
fully the fer- 
tilizing value 
of Potash. 

We will 
send them 
free to any 
farmer who 
writes for 
them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 























FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 

Farmers’ Want Departinen t is established to allow 

also Hleip or Situation Wanted rnere' is ‘charge of 


do including 
Doplay Cash te accompany the 








HESTER White spring pigs, Shorthorn calves. 
From as good stock as money will buy. Fine 
owe cpemieny. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. 





Grzvarion wanted by man and wife only on a 
gentleman’s farm, where registered stock is kept 

and up-to-date farming required. Best of reference. 

Address Z, 236 West Boylston St., Worcester, Mass. 





pemnoven large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

ees wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 1% W. l4th street, New York City. 





Rasrnrery Plants, excelleut, cheap. Cuthbert, 

the best oid variety. 34 M.; Phenix, the best new 
or old, $8. Send for circular. Mention PLOUGHMAN. 
JOHN B. SMITH, Berlin, Ct. 





some nice places at low prices. Call or write, 
rom ten to two. W. H. ANGELL, 5 Park square, 
Boston, Mass. 


fore SaLE—Farms suitable for raising poultry; 





FARM FOR SALE—9%¢4 acres, 23 miles northeast of 
Ravenna, O. Splendid bank barn and other build- 
ings, good water and soil. F. D. and telephone, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of SARAH Ri 
pi late of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been preserted to said Court, for 

Probate, by Catherine Robinson, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambri ge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third day of May, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


e granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Corrt, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of 
April, In the year one thousand nine hundred 


and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





space all around the post. Place the post, brace it 
straight, then put in about eighteen inches of 
broken rock, and pour liquid cement (three parts 
Portland cement, two parts sand) into the 
spaces, making a solid masonry setting. The 
rest of the hole may be filled with rocks and 
earth. 


GROWTH OF PIGS. 

Foster and Merrillin Utah made two tests to 
compare the relative fattening values of har- 
rows and sows. In the first test of ninety-one 
days, six barrows made an average daily gain of 
nine-tenths of a pound, and three sows an aver. 
age daily gain of eighty-three one-hundredths of 
@ pound. In the second test of 133 days, three 
barrows made an average daily gain of seven- 
tenths of a pound, and six sows an average daily 
gain of eighty-eight one-hundredths of a pound. 

CO-OPERATIVE MILK SELLING. 

The Springfield (Mass.’ Co-operative Milk 
Association is regarded as something of a 
model of its kind. The association received 
during the year 4,216,521 quarts of milk and paid 
the farmers $123,297.77 for their product. This 
lacks a small fraction of being three cents a 
quart for the year round paid for the milk fur- 
nished. The volume of business done during the 
year was not far from $300,000. A report was 
made on the creamery established by the asso- 
ciation in Washington County, N. Y., from which 
it now receives its supply of cream and butter. 
In eight months the product amounted to one 
hundred thousand pounds of butter. The asso- 
ciation received £79,000 quarts more of milk this 
year than last, and paid the farmers about $18,960 
more than last year. The farmers were paid on 





able. Tamping near the surface is of little use. 
Make the hole large enough to leave a six-inch | 


the whole product about one-sixteenth of a cent 
more per quart than the preceding year. 








yt Wind is the only satisfactory power that costs nothing tocreate. But 
KO wind power is satisfactory only as you are prepared to use it right. 
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Mills, Steel and 


Don’t be persuaded into buying an inferior 
mill. See above all else that 


A Mill That Works 
SS Right 
ey A Mill That Stands the Storms 
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Wooden Mill, the equally famous Fairbanks Steel 
Vooden Towers Tanks, an 


all windmill belongings. 


If you need a mill or want to establish an individual water supply 


system, write us. Estimates furnished. Our ex- Chas. J Jager Co., 166-168 High St., Beston, 
e e 


perience will solve your problems. Catalog free. 
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AETNA LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is the LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY in the World 
writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance. 
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MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
OO0000000 


Guarantee Fund in Excess of Requirement 


Guarantee Fund in Excess of Requirement 
by Standard of Connecticut and other 


00000000 
’ ACCUMULATIVE, ANNUAL INCOME, GOLD BOND POLICY 
INSURE IN THE ATNA LIFE. 
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Accident and Liability Department 


» §$ 2,000,000.00 
. 68,155,179.01 
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.  §5,681,913.91 
. 7,857,944.55 


COMBINATION ACCIDENT, 


OP, Manager 
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“ Price B10 per acre. A ng? 
ALLEN, Ravenna, 0. 8p ddress, J. 8 


NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
A price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 








bushes or 5 packages flower or vegetable se 
ailed with catalog for 10 cents. Catalog free. A. 
C. LANG, Rye, N. i. lites 


ee choice of 25 strawberry plants.6 raspber 





$#oB THORN bulls for sale. from registered milk- 
ing s ». re and roans, two weeks to two 

ar old. JAMES A. GRIGGS & SON, Springfield 
entre, N. Y. 








USHROOMS-—Boys or girls can make money at 
home raising mushrooms for market. We start 

a in the business. Our new book just ont, “ How to 
me ery | owns eye? any shows any one 
s mt to an dress on receipt of 25c. 
CO-OPERATIVE CO., Northampton. Mass. alae 





dottes are heavy winter layers; standard bred; 


RE that lay are the hens that pay. My buff Wyan- 
-50 per sitting. E.C. STRATTON, Suffield, Ct. 





ONES, “The Java Man,” Suffield, Ct. Mottled 

Javas, Black Javas,and Rhode Island Red Ban- 

tams. The business breeds of the 2vth century. Il- 
lustrated circular free. 





ROPOSITION—65,00" made in 7 months. I can 
give a few parties who can secure $51 to 81500, a 
very paying business, choice locality. The patentee 
has an article or machine valuable to all farmers or 
stock raisers. With the help of three farmers he 
made clear over $65,000 in seven months. Sales in one 
county, $12,3+0. The like never before known; he pays 
halficar fare whether = invest or not; his refer- 
—, = 4 aor oe os ouseeee cuptomtare, Fair- 
; culars ress W. W. TUC 
Locust Farm, Eatontown, N. J. — 





GGS FOR HATCHING—81.50 per 15. Finest strat: 
E —White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wy. 
andottes, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas. LOCUST FAKM, Eatontown, N.J. 





UNNYSIDE POULTRY YARDS—Breeder of R 
5 Comb Rhode Isiand Reds, prize winners at S oles “4 
eld. Eggs 3 per 15; $5 per 30. HIRAM JONES, 
Suffield, Ct. 





WANTED a: once, an all-round gardener and poul- 
tryman on a geptieman’s summer place at Old 
Orchard, Me. One who t oroughly understands the 
care and production of fruits, vegetables, lawns, 
flowers, poultry, cows, etc. Ability to perform work 
with view of accomplishing results determines wages. 
Must be honest, reliable, industrious and strictly tem- 
perate. Send references and wages required. Ad- 
a *- H. HAZELTON, Portland, Me., Lock Box 





send for free circulars. GEORG 


Brena buying hatching eggs or 
uw, Mass. 


oultry supplies 
CHAPIN, Lud: 





NGUS and Holstein cattle. Registered and grades, 
all ages and sexes, and of champion blood for the 
eef and milk strains and at moderate prices; also 
nursery stock of all descriptions. MYER & SON, 
Bridgeville, Del. 





Carers. cage 8 R. c. Buff Orpingtons. Extra winter 
- eggs $1.50 per sitting. Cockerels for sale. 
LMER MAYNARD. Brier, Mass. ” 





OR SALE—Farm of 3) acres well adapted for dair 
and market gardening! been well dressed for 
yore half mile from town. W. H. H. SMITH, P. O. 

x 1, Nantucket, Mass. 





WANTED _Lighs farm work by an old soldier who 
thoroughly understands care of farm stock, 
poultry and garden. Or would hire small farm with 
stock and tools. Address VETERAN, Care MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 





GOOD Farm for sale of 85 acres; good buildings, 
good water and fruit of all kinds. For particu- 
ars address BOX 84, North Grafton, Mass. 





S roots; Cata- 
logue free. HITCHCOCK’S NURSERY, Spring- 


STTogne tree. Plants and aspar: 
eld, Mass. 





ers and practical all-round cattlemen wish situa- 
On On up-to-date farm together. Address, HERDS- 
MEN, P. O. Bux 2314, Boston, Mass. 


S "ers and reliable American herdsmen, good milk- 
t 





lowest prices; catalogue free. C. PEIRCE, 


J Tlowest price PLANTS and asparagus roots at 
ighton, Mass. 





HIPLASHES—Buckskin, guaranteed; list free. 
EASTERN WHIPLASH AGENCY, bristol, Ct. 





HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered 

in cold frames; none but good, stocky plants will 

ve sent out; price #4 per thousand. ALBERT §& 
WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. i. 





OLDEN Somes Hamburgs. My strain is very 

hardy and are excellent layers, justthe birds for 
afarm. At the late New York show I exhibited two 
birds, both pullets, winning first and second. For 
prices address JOHN LOWELL, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





OSITION as working foreman on farm, by married 
man; had experience farming for self. S. M. 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





Peers man to carry on farm. MRS.L 
CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. 





rices fur im- 


ERRY Baskets Less than factor 
iN, Terryville, 


J mediate orders. CHARLES AL 





ARM for sale—15 acres, keeps 14 cows and team, 
plenty wood, water, fruit, good buildings. R. F. 
. telephone; $1200; reasonable terms. BOX 167, 
Bradford, Vt. 








MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE- 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





XPERIENCED milkman wants position in or 
around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy, 
urlington, Vt. 





pret }, by man and wife, a town farm to manage 
andrun. G. G., South Hadley, Mass. 





getty ys as working foreman on up-to- 
date es farm, or would hire farm with stock 
and tools. BOX 191, West Swanzey, N. H 





yates young American dairyman, situation 
as second hand in creamery or cheese factory ; 


references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





OOD ‘man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references and 
od omy og month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





MBIT(OUS man and wife, or single man, without 

children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; nocows, no smoking, no liquor; must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





INGLE man, general farm work ; 820 and board for 
year; no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 
tockbridge, Mass. 





BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
ona market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST., 
pringfield, Mass. 





GaLLAnLe married man on farm; good milker and 
teamster; no liquor; state wages wanted, with 
eewees. A. N. BRICKETT, Gile Street, Haverhill, 
ass. 








gees men over thirty years of age to repre- 
sent usin old and new territory; good, perma- 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO., } 


urserymen, 
Hartford, Ct. 





GOOD, reliable man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster; references expected. M. M. 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 





SITION wanted on small suburban or country 
place, as all-round man, by married American of 
good family, who is honest, reliable and tempesate; 
horoughly familiar with care and handling of horses 
and cows, care and production of fruits, vegetables, 
ultry, lawns, etc.; best of references as_to charac- 
ter an ability. MELZAR WOODBURY, Port Ches- 
r,N.Y. 








Ground that has had two crops of vetch is 
benefited nearly as much as if sown to clover, 
and will grow good spring wheat.—J. H .Grimes. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
THE NEWEST KNITTED SWEATER FOR 
WOMEN, SIZE 36 AND 38 BUST. 
Four skeins German knitting yarn, 1 pair 
steel needles No. 15, 1 pair rubber or bone 
No. 3. 
w rhe pattern is ist row—(*) Three plain 
purl 3, repeat from (*) to end of row. 
2d row—(*) Purl 3,3plain. Repeat from 
(*) to end of row. 
3d row—(*) Three plain, purl 3, repeat 
ad d of row. 
= pitt Three plain, purl 3, repeat 
from (*) to end of row. Repeat always 
from first to fourth rows. The garment is 
knitted in this pattern and will be spoken 


of again.j BACK. 


On the bone needles cast 81 stitches, and 
working the pattern as above, knit 74 
inches. 

Narrow 1 at each end of needle every 
second row until 5 stitches are taken off 
each end. Continue without further nar- 
rowing until the back is 144 inches long. 
Leave 27 stitches each end for shoulders 
and bind off the intervening stitches. Knit 
the shoulder pieces one inch in length. 

ONE FRONT. 

Increase 1 stitch every row at the neck 
for 4 rows to shape the neck, then cast on 
21 stitches more towards the front. Knit 12 
rows. 

Begin now and increase 1 stitch every 
other row at the armhole until 15 stitches 
are added, and then cast on 17 stitches for 
under-arm size. Knit 74 inches from this 
point. We are now ready to shape the gar- 
ment for the deep front. 

Begin at the front and knit toward the 
under-arm seam unti) within 20 stitches of 
the end. Turn and knit back, turn and 
knit toward the under-arm seam until 
within 24 stitches, turn and knit back. Re- 
peat this, leaving 4 more stitches each time 
on the under-arm needle till front from the 
neck is 17} inches long. Slip all these 
stitches on steel needles and knit the belt 
this way. 

Begin at under-arm seam and rib 14 
stitches, to rib knit 2 plain, purl 2 alter- 
nately. Rib2together 20 times, 3 together 
for the rest of the stitches. 

Knit this ribbed band to a depth of 14 
inches. 

Pick up the stitches of the back on steel 
needles and rib 2 together all way across. 
Make this band also 1} inches deep. Bind 
off all bands loosely. 

SLEEVE. 

The pattern of sleeve begins (3 plain,purl 
3) 4 times, 3 plain. Begin at the top and 
cast on 27 stitches, and increase 1 stitch at 
beginning and end of every row until 19 
stitches each side are increased, or 65 
stitches on needle. Now caston each side 
8 stitches. 

Knit the sleeve to the length required less 
5inches. The cuff is ribbed, 1 plain, 1 purl 
alternately. Slip on to steel needles and 
Tib 23, rib 2 together 17 times, rib 24. Knit 
this ribbed cuff 5 inches long. Bind off 
loosely and sew up. Sew up body and sew 
in sleeves. 

For collar, cast 120 stitches on steel 
needles and rib 1 and 1 to the depth de- 
sired. Sew carefully to neck, gathering 
fullness in front. Face the garment on 
both sides with silk and fasten with snap or 
hook and eyes. 

Using these directions for 34 bust, knit 6 
stitches less in width of back, or cast on 75 
stitches, and 6 stitches less each side in 
front. For 40 bust, knit 6 stitches more in 
width of back, or cast on 87 stitches, and 6 
stitches more each side in front,when direc- 
tions call fur 21 stitches. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Concerning Men and Women. 


Various apt, incisive comments made by 
Gail Hamilton almost half a century ago ou 
**Men and Women” are in most respects 
equally full of force today, with all the 
vaunted progress woman has made. 

*“*Men are strong; they do things and 
don’t mind it,” admits this vigorous woman 
writer. ‘* They can open doors in the damp- 

st weather. ‘Jhey can unstrap trunks 
without breaking a blood vessel, turn keys 

& moment which women have lost their 
empers and lamed their fingers over for 
half an hour; look down precipices and not 
be dizzy. . You may strikethem with 
all your might on the chest, and it doesn’t 
hurt them in the least (I mean if you are 
a woman.) They never grow nervous and 
cry. They go upstairs three at a time. 
They put one hand on a four-rail fence and 
leap it without touching. In short, they do 
everything easily which women try to do 
and cannot. 

“*Moreover,” continues this commenta- 
tor, “‘men are so ‘ easy to get along with.’ 
They are conveniently blind and benevo- 
lent. Women criticise you, not unjustly, 
perhaps, but relentlessly. They judge you 
in detail, men only in the whole. lf your 
dress is neat, well fitting and well toned, 
men will not notice it, except a few men 
milliners and a tew others who ought to be. 
1f you will only sit still, hold up your head 
and speak when you are spoken to, you can 
be very comfortable. I do not mean that 
men cannot and do uot appreciate female 
brilliancy, but if you are a good listener and 
in the right receptive mood you can spend 
an hour very pleasantly without it. 

** But a woman finds out in the first three 
minutes that the fringe on your dress is not 
amatch. In four she has discovered that 
the silk of your sleeves is frayed at the 
edge. In five that the binding of the heel 
of your boot is worn out. By the sixth 
she has satisfactorily ascertained, what she 
suspected the first moment she ‘set her 
eyes on you,’ that you trimmed your bon- 
net yourself. The seventh assures her 
that your collar is only ‘imitation’; and 
when you part, at the end of ten min- 
utes, she has calculated with tolerable ac- 
curacy, the cost of your dress, has iev- 
eled her mental eyeglass at all your in- 
nocent little subterfuges and knows to 
a dead certainty your past history, pres- 
ent circumstances and future prospects. 
Well, what harm it she does? None 
in particular. It is only being stretched 
on the rack a little while. You have 
no reason to be ashamed, and you are 
not ashamed. Your boots are only begin- 
ning to be shabby, and we all know the 
transitory nature of galloon. Your fringe 
is too dark, but you ransacked the city and 
did your best, ‘angels could do no more.’ 
You trimmed your bonnet yourself and 
saved two dollars, which was just what you 
intended todo. Your lace is not real, ac- 
cording to the cant of the shopkeepers, but 
it is real—real cotton, real linen, real silk, 
or whatever the material may be, and you 
never pretended it was Honiton or point. 

*‘ But if men,in their strength and cour- 
age and independence are enviable, men 
in their gentleness are irresistible,’ con- 
cludes the writer. ‘‘ You expect gentleness 





teristic. You donot admire its presence 80 
much as you deplore or condemn its absence. 
But manly tenderness has a peculiar charm 
. . « and you meet it everywhere—in the 
house and by the wayside, in city and coun- 
try, under broadcloth and homespun. You 
may travel from one end of the country to 
the other, and meet not only civility, but 
the most cordial and considerate kind- 
ness. You may be as ugly as itis possible 
for virtue to be, and tired and travel-stained 
and stupid, and your neighbor of a day 
will show you all the little attentions 
you could claim from a father or brother 
or husband. . . . Women would better 
improve the rights they have before going 
mad after others they know of. If men will 
be so good as to do the law making, and 
stock jobbing, and bribing, and quarreling, 
and stump speaking, I shall be greatly 
obliged tothem. . . . Am I enthusiastic 
over this involuntary outgushing of the 
stream of kindness, which flows so contin- 
ually from men to usward? I have a right 
to be. A nation of men loyal, not to grace, 
beauty, magnificence, but ‘to womanhood, 
to the highest impulses of human nature, to 
the love element of the universe, is a thing 
to be enthusiastic about.’’ , 


Leundry Hints. 


If you have gingham or calico dresses 
that you think will fade, dissolve a handful 
of coarse salt in a gallon of hot water and 
put the new garment init. Leave it in the 
water until it is cold, then wash it out and 
you will usually find the colors set so that 
subseqaent washings will not fade them. 
Always remove colored clothes from the 
lineas soon as they are dry, for exposure to 
sunshine fades them. 

Thin places in table linen and towels can 
be greatly strengthened by running linen 
thread back and forth through them to pre- 
vent the fabric from fringing out. The 
little dresses and aprons are easy to mend if 
attended to at once, but if the garment is 
washed first, they often come out hope- 
lessly torn. 

Before beginning the washing separate 
the white clothes from the colored ones, 
cut up a bar of soap in a small tin pail, and 
cover with three pints of boiling water. 
When it is dissolved, add half a cupful of 
powdered borax, let it come to a boil and 
set it off the stove. Your clothes should be 
soaked the night before the washing is 
done. Put the wash boiler on the stove 
with enough water to boil the clothes, and 
when it is hot, add half your boiled soap, 
stir well, then wring out the finest white 
clothes, rub the dirtiest spots with the soap, 
put them in the boiler and scald twenty min- 
utes. Drain them out of the boiler into clear 
warm water, rub them well and wring into 
the rinse water. Add more boiled soap to 
the water in the boiler and scald the second 
lot of white clothes. No rubbing is neces- 
sary except for the dirtiest pieces, for the 
borax cleanses them with very little work. 
Wash colored clothes in the suds from 
which the white clothes have been re- 
moved; do not boil them but rinse 
thoroughly. 

To make good clear starch, wet the lump 
starch with cold water and stir until it is 
smooth, then pour boiling water over it and 
cook until it is clear. It will take about a 
quart of boiling water to every two table- 
spoonfuls of starch used. If it istoo thick 
when it getscool enough to use, thin with 
clear water and add a little bluing. 

When you wash small articles such as 
collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs, put them 
in a clean flour sack or pillow slip, and it 
will save time in handling them.—Man- 
chester Union. 
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Kitchen Conveniences. 


There is much in arrangement. If the 
kitchen is small, this takes care of it- 
self, but in the large kitchens it requires 
some study and experience to know just 
where it is best for a certain object to 
stand. Housekeepers there are who place 
the wood box at the end of the stove farthest 
from the fire box. Five or six steps must 
be taken to replenish the fire when, if the 
box stood at the upper end, the wood could 
be placed in the stove without a step, writes 
Mary Taylor-Ross, in the February House- 
keeper. Then, too, many housekeepers bend 
over a stove or sink or table that is too low 
for their height. The stove can be built up 
on bricks till it isthe right height, and the 
table can be raised on blocks till it is con- 
venient. The sink isa more difficult mat- 
ter, but if itis too low for the housewife, 
and the expense of making it higher is not 
to be thought of, put the dishpan on the 
table and wash the dishes there instead of 
in the sink. Do anything to avoid bending 
the back at an angle. Ahigh stcol should 
be in every kitchen, for it is possible to do 
much more work while sitting down than 
one would believe who had not tried it. 

Another most convenient article for the 
kitchen ‘s a bench or box on which the mop- 
pail may be placed when one is mopping the 
floor or washing paint. This bench saves 
one from stooping to the floor each time the 
mop or cloth must be wrung out, and it is 
this stooping that makes the work of mop- 
ping so very tiresome. This same bench 
can be used for elevating the clothes basket 
when one is hanging out clothes, saving 
one the trouble of stooping for each piece 
of clean linen. 

A convenience when one is cooking isa 
wooden cleat nailed to the wall just above 
the cooking table. A strip of elastic is 
nailed to the wall a few inches above the 
cleat, and the cookbook, open at the right 
place, rests on the cleat, and is slipped 
back of the elastic which holds it in place. 
Thus one may glance repeatedly at the 
cookbook without touching it with the fin- 
gers or having it on the table where it is 
apt to become soiled. 
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The Proper Care of Lamps. 


It is not an uncommon thing for women 
who are fastidious in other matters to pay 
little or no attention to lamps except to fill 
them when necessary and trim the wicks 
when they become uneven. 

Lamps should be kept perfectly clean on 
the inside as wellas on the outside. They 
should be carefully examined and filled each 
morning, and when necessary cleaned out 
and trimmed. The burner of a lamp should 
be especially looked after, but this is the 
part most often neglected. The fine holes in 
it, or the “ gauze ’ through which air is ad- 
mitted to the flames, should be kept entirely 
free from oil and dust. The little machinery 
which moves the wick up and down must 
also be cleaned out when necessary. If 
the lamp is a large brass lamp with a tube 
for ventilation running clear through the 
fount to the burner, so that air ascends to 
the wick from beneath, be careful to ex- 
amine this space, for it is likely to become 
choked with dust and burned-off particles 
of the wick. 

If the wick needs trimming, take a match 
or smooth bit of wood and gently rub it 
over the edge of the wick, after turning the 
wick down until the metal tube holding it 
is on a line with the lower edge of the 





in women. It is their attribute and charac- 


burned out, crusty rim of the wick. The 


metal tube acts us a guide for the hand, 
thus making the trimming even. 

Whether or not lamps need cleaning and 
trimming, they should be filled with oil 
every day. They burn better when the 
fount is full of oil. When the inside of the 
fount is found to have a sediment, the resi- 
due of oil should be poured out and thrown 
away, or strained and used for other house- 
hold purposes, such as cleaning mouldy or 
damp woodwork in the cellar or in combi- 
nation with boiling water and soap, for 
Cleaning the iron sink in the kitchen. Use 
only the best and clearest oil for lamps- 
Cheap kerosene often gives forth unpleas- 
ant odors and does not burn brightly. 

Never leave a lamp turned low. It creates 
gasand usesup asmuch oil as when it 
burns brightly. If itis necessary to have 
a light during the night in a sick-room use 
a tiny night lamp and burn it at full force. 

In a country house where a large number 
of lamps are used, it is better to keep them 
in a little closet by themselves than to ex- 
pose them on a shelf in the kitchen, where 
they are sure to collect dust.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Resting the Hair. 

Hair experts say that if women keep on 
wearing pompadours it is only a question 
of time before they become bald, says the 
Chicago News. 

To be sure, it will not be quite so far 
reaching as a man’s, but bad enough to 
destroy their good looks. As a forehead 
reaching to the middle of the crown is not 
considered a mark of beauty, it behooves 
wumen to adopt precautions for the reced- 
ing hair line. 

One way of preventing its becoming 
noticeable is, when arranging the hair for 
the night, to brush it in the opposite direc- 
tion from which it has been worn all day. 
This rests the hair and keeps ‘it from be- 
coming warped in one direction. 
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Care of the Eyes. 


Too strong a light is as great an evil as 
one too dim, and when reading, writing or 
sewing, the light, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, should come from the left. lt should 
never fall full in the face, but upon the 
work. 

Daylight is best when not sifted through 
curtains, and artificial light should be clear, 
steady, soft and white. The craze for 
colored lamp shades has injured many eyes. 

The eyes should never be steadily em- 
ployed by artificial light, especially after a 
day’s hard use, and to strain them in fading 
twilight or by reading in care or trains is 
an injurious practice. 








Use Shaving Soap. 

Women should use shaving soap in per- 
forming their ablutions. It is one of the 
best complexion beautifiersin existence. A 
nurse discovered the value of this com- 
pound long ago. She had a patient whose 
complexion had become ruined by a pro- 
tracted fever. None of the ordinary treat- 
ments seemed to be able to restore her 
complexion. One day the nurse heard the 
sick woman’s husband telling how soft and 
pliable shaving soap made the skin. Forth- 
with she decided to try shaving soap on her 
patient’s face, says the Chicago Chronicle. 

First she bathed the patient’s face thor- 
oughly in warm water and the soap lather; 
the water was as warm as was comfortable 
to bear. She rubbed gently, although 
thoroughly. 

After the application of the soap she 
rinsed off the lather with warm water. 
Then began a series of rinsings, every one 
a little cooler than the preceding. Gradu- 
ally she worked up to cold water,and the 
face had a bracing dose of it, a stimulating 
dash that closed the pores and toned up 
the skin for the day. 

Little by little the flabbiness disappeared 
and the face grew firmer, while the tonic 
of the cold water brought a new rosiness to 





it. 

The system proved such a success that 
the nurse and the patient both spread it as 
tar as they could reach, and now any num- 
ber of women are giving themselves the 
treatment every night to rid the face of the 
day’s dust and powder. 





To Remove ink Stains. 


When ink is spilled on the carpet sop up 
as much as possible with blotting paper. 
Then apply milk with a bit of rag, changing 
the milk when dirty. When all the ink has 
been removed wash with ammonia and 
water. 

Mud can be removed from silk by rubbing 
with’a piece of flannel. If the stain proves 
obdurate rub witha piece of linen saturated 
with alcohol. 

To remove ink stains wash with pure 
water and apply oxalic acid. If the latter 
changes the dye to a red tinge restore the 
color with ammonia. 

Mildew stains on linen yield to soap and 
pipeclay. Flour of sulphur sprinkled on 
them will also kill the mildew fungi. 

Grass stains should be washed in alcohol. 
If any trace of the green remains let :t soak 
in alcohol for several hours, then rub again. 
Then put through the usual process of wash- 
ing with soap and water. 

Paint spots may be removed from wood 
by cévering it with a thick coating of lime 
and soda. Wash this off after it has stooa 
for twenty-four hours. 

To remove iron rust and mildew—Make 
salts of lemon by the following recipe: Half 
ounce of cream of tartar, the same quantity 
of powdered salt of sorrel. Mix well, and 
apply by first wetting the stain, and then 
covering the spot with the salts of lemon. 
Allow it to remain until the stain is gone 
then wash in soft water.—Exchange. 


_ 
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The Use of Headache Remedies. 
** A conservative estimate would place the 





: average number of doses of headache reme- 


dies sold by each drug store in Louisville, 
Ky., daily at thirty-five,’ said a drug clerk. 
* At that rate, since there are 156 drug 
stores in the city, the number of doses sold 
daily is 5460. This does not include cocoa 
cola, which is sometimes drunk merely as 
an invigorator und stimulator.’’ 

According to the testimony of a number 
of the prominent physicians in Louisville, 
the headache-cure habit is assuming such 
alarming proportions here as to be a serious 
menace to the health ot the community. In 
speaking of the habit Health Officer M. K. 
Allen said: : 

** Unquestionably the indiscriminate use 
of headache remedies is widely prevalent 
here, andis exceedingly dangerous. These 
remedies almost invariably contain drugs 
which depress the action of the heart, and 
should be taken only under the advice of a 
physician. They generally contain aceta- 
nilid or some other of the coal tar products, 
all of which depress the circulation. Fre- 
quently they contain chloral hydrate, the 
drug used in ‘ knock-out drops.’ 

“It is often very difficult, when one is 
suffering from a severe headache, to re- 
frain from seeking relief, especially when 
it can be had so easily. But the habit of 





taking the powders and other remedies so 





freely offered at the drug stores is ex- 
tremely Red 
Dr. James S. Chenoweth made the fol- 


lowing ‘¢ t: “To be popular, these 
nendenhe obres' must act quickly, and to 
act quickly they must be proportionately 
dangerous. A great deal of the nervous 
trouble and heart disease so common now 
is undoubtedly due to the use of these 
drags. The cause of headache generally is 
indigestion. Merely to deaden the nerves 
with drugs instead of striking at the cause 
of the trouble is absurd, even if it were not 
ous.’ 

Dr. John A. Ouchterlony said: ‘I con- 
sider this habit one of the gravest evils 
threatening the people. The serious effect 
of these headache remedies is, or ought to 
be, commonly known. The habit is alarm- 
ingly widespread, and is growing con- 
stantly.” 

Naturally the druggist is inclined to re- 
gard the matter less seriously, aud to as- 
sert that the evil is exaggerated. The pro- 
prietor of a down-town drug store said: 
** Although almost all these remedies con- 
tain coal tar products, which depress the 
action of the heart, an effort is generally 
made to countéract thie by some ingredient 
which has a stimulating effect, such as the 
tincture of. strophantes, codeine or caffeine 
citrate. Of course, the indiscriminate use of 
them is necessarily injurious, but I don’t 
know that the habit is so widely prevalent 
as you say.’’—Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 





Domestic Hints. 


FROTHED EGGS. 


Beat five eggs until frothy, seasoning first with 
salt and pepper. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a bowl] set over hot water, pour the 
butter over the eggs, put them in an enameled 
pan and set over very moderate heat until they 
are warmed through. Then pour them rapidly 
back and forth from the pan into the bowl that 
had held the butter, until eggs and butter are 
well blended. Place over the fire once more and 
stir rapidly until a smooth, creamy mass appears. 
Pour over slices of hot, buttered toast.—Good 
Housekeeping. 

OYSTERS EN CACHETTE. 


Soak one cupful of cracker-crumbs injas much 
milk as they will absorb; add a tablespoonful of 
softened butter, a quarter teaspoonful of salt,a 
dusting of whiie pepper and nutmeg—tne last 
gives a foreign touch—half a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and one beaten egg yolk. Form 
into small cakes, hide a fat oyster in each one 
and saute a pale brown in olive oil or butter. 

FRUIT GELATIN. 


One box of gelatin, one cupful of sugar, one- 
quarter pound of dates, one-quarter pound of 
figs, one-half pint of cold water, one quart of boil- 
ing water, juice of two lemons. Stone the dates 
and chop them with the figs rather fine. Cover 
the gelatin with cold water, let soak for half an 
hour, add the sugar and then the boiling wager 
and lemon juice. Put the dates and figs intoa 
bowl and add gradually the liquid. When well 
mixed turn into moulds and stand aside to 
harden. This may be served plain or with 
whipped cream. It may also be changed or 
modified by adding chopped nuts, as pecan nuts, 
English walnuts or almonds, in proportion of one 
cupful of finely chopped nuts to the recipe given. 

QUICK GRAHAM BREAD. 

One egg, one-quarter cup of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one cup of milk, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, two cups of graham 
flour, sifted; one cup of wheat flour and three full 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix in the order 
given, and bake in moderate oven for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

ENGLISH BREAD PUDDING. 


One pint of soft breadcrumbs, one-half cup 
of dried currants or raisins, two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 14 cups of milk. Grease small 
custard cups or ordinary baking-pan, and put in 
the breadcrumbs. The better way to make the 
crumbs is to takea whole slice and roll it be- 
tween the hands. ‘he fruit may be mixed with 
the crumbs, or it may be spread on topor on the 
bottom of the pan. Jf it is used over the top, it 
will form a bottom layer when the pudding is 
turned out. Beat eggs without separating, add 
sugar and then milk. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, pour carefully over the breadcrumbs. 
Let stand ten minutes and place in a shallow 
baking-pan, partly filled with water. Bake ina 
quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes. The mixt- 
ure must be “set”? in the centre. Serve with a 
liquid pudding sauce. 

MACAROON CUSTARD. 

Crush a dozen macaroons. Make a custard of 
six yolks of eggs and a pint and one-half of light 
cream, with a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Cook this custard slowly till it thickens; stir in 
the macaroon crumbs, and serve, when cool, 
heaped on a dish garnished with strips of an- 
gelica. 


<a> 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


**For almond cracklings,” says the Delineator, 
“the ingredients are six ounces of scalded 
almonds, cut in short shreds, four ounces of 
ground almonds, ten ounces of sifted sugar, two 
whites of eggs and a few drops of the essence of 
vanilla. Mix together in a basin. Use a dessert- 
spoon to lay out the cracklings, making them the 
size of walnuts, and spreading them on wafer 
sheets laid on baking plates. Place the crack- 
lings one and a half inches apart, slightly spread 
out with the tip of the finger dipped in water, 
and keep them circular and one-fourth of an inch 
thick. Bake in a moderate heat. The color 
should be light. 

To fill cracks in plaster, mix plaster of paris 
with vinegar instead of water and it will not 
**set ” for twenty or thirty minutes. Push it into 
the cracks and smooth off evenly with a table 
knife.— What to Eat. 

It is almost time to begin to think of moths, 
for the time to remember them is before the first 
one appears. With these pests prevention is 
not only better than cure, but it is absolutely es- 
sential. Moth balls, tar paper, the most expen- 
sive cedar chests, are useless after one wretched 
insect has found a lodging ina garment. There- 
fore, before the moths appear, take the necessary 
precautions. Beat and brush furs and woolens, 
not overlooking a single pocket or fold, and, 
when perfectly certain that not a moth or an egg 
is there, pack the garments away where moths 
canuot reach them. That is the whole secret. 
Furs should be sent to cold storage, which is safe 
and cheap. Asa matter of precaution, it is well 
to reserve one closet, which line with tar paper, 
covering the cracks around the door and stuffing 
up the keyhole. Hang or lay away winter gar- 
ments in here, and enjoy an_additional feeling of 
security. 

Cut-stee: buttons and buckles may be polished 
with powdered pumice stone slightly moistened 
and applied with a soft brush or cloth. 


Boston baked beans are now served as a salad. 
The quantity of oil to be used depencs on the 
quantity of pork used in cooking the beans, and 
for sedentary people it is well to omit the pork. 
In this case three or four tablespoonfuls of oil 
may be used for a pint of beans. Stir intoit half 
a teaspoonful of paprika, a few drops of onion 
juice and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
this through the beans and turn them onto the 
serving dish. Cover and let them stand half an 
hour in a cool place. The salad may be garnished 
with pimolas and slices of tiny cucumber pickles, 
and a teaspoonful of finely cut chivés may be 
added if desired. 

To blacken tan leather boots and shoes, rub 
every part of the boots well with a juicy potato 
cut in thick slices, and when dry, clean in the 
usual way with blacking, taking care to put the 
blacking well on. 

What a hostess calls “ rocks,” though the name 
is wrongly suggestive, are delicious little drop- 
cakes sure to be found on her five-o’clock tea 
table. They are made from one cupful of sugar, 
two-thirds of a cupful of butter, 1} cupfuls of 
flour, two eggs, one pound each of chopped Eng- 
lish walnuts and dates or raisins, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one of cloves and one of soda 
dissolved in hot water. Drop by teaspoonfuls, 
as they run easily, on buttered tins, and bake. 
They are almost as rich as fruit cake and im- 
prove with age.—Harper’s Bazar. 





Fasbion Motes. 


e%e Thisis only one of the delightful thin fabrics 
nthe shops. They are generally of good width, 
the plaitings, gaugings and shirrings demanded 
by present fashions requiring this. Pongees, es- 
pecially the dyed pongees, are wider than for- 
merly, and cut to good advantage. Gowns of 
this material in brown, navy blue and dul) green, 
as well as the naturul tone, are being shown in 
numbers now. Asa rule the handsomest of them 
seem a little overtrimmed. Lace, drawn work, 
hand-run tucks and embroidery almost cover 
them. Pongee needs trimming to make it ac- 
ceptable, but the trimming need not be overdone. 

e%e Since fuli skirts have come to stay, for a 
while, at least, itis but natural that dress mate- 
rials should tend to thin, pliable fabrics. Tuffe- 
tas have become lighter and softer, more like 
louisines, in fact, and nets, crepes, chiffons and 
gauzes are in high favor. A beautiful material 
is called chiffon cloth, and 1s seen in plain colors 
and in spotted designs. It resembles chiffon, but 
is heavier and stronger. Made over plain chiffon, 
the browns, blues and mauves, spotted with 
white, are dainty and cool. 

e*e Accordion and sun plaitings are appropri- 
ate. Oneof the prettiest simple gowns seen this 
spring was a natural pongee made with a sun 
plaited skirt having two wide tucks above the 
hem. The bodice was plaited from a pointed 
yoke, which was trimmed with bands of Oriental 
embroidery in green and dull red tones. These 
bands, which may be purchased by the yard, were 
put onin points over the shoulders and lower 
down on the sleeves, the line continuing : cross 
the yoke and forming a point in front. There 
was a stock with short stole ends of the em- 
= pongee. The belt was also embroid- 
ered. 

e% An afternoon gown of golden-brown pongee 
of a fine quality has avery full gathered skirt, 
ong all around, with two deep graduated tucks 
above a wide hem which looks like a third tuck. 
The skirt has no other trimming. The waist is 
one of the full, plaited-from-the-shoulder affairs, 
which look like boleros. It blouses over a high 
girdle and shows a vest effect in front, with tabs 
that button from alternate sides. Underneath 
is a full vest of yellow lace. The sleeves are, of 
course, enormous puffs, ending below the elbow 
n a double ruffle of lace. 

e*. Voiles, plain, spotted and figured, are in 
equal favor. A bright blue plain voile seen this 
week at an opening had a seven-gored skirt with 
a graduated hip yoke made of many little pin 
tucks. There was an inverted plait in the back 
for further fullness. The skirt had a double row 
of wide silk braid ending on either side of the 
front panel in wheel. The waist was made sim- 
ply, with a high belt trimmed with a narrower 
silk braid, with a paillette in front of rich gold 
chiffon velvet. There was a little gold velvet on 
the waist, blended skillfully in the deep yellow 
lace which formed the yoke and lower sleeve of 
the gown. 

a* This touch of gold and of golden yellow 1s 
observed everywhere. Tinsel ribbons, tinsel 
lace, tinsel embroideries are common. Before 
the season is over they will be tiresome. Flow- 
ered ribbons with gold borders are pretty for 
millinery use, and, used with discretion, tor 
sashes. Akin to the tinsel combinations in laces 
are the straw-plaited laces. These will hardly 
become cheap, since they are too perishable to 
attract the many. The shopper cannot fail to be 
mpressed with the wealth of cotton and linen 
blouse materials new this spring. Undoubtedly 
the handsomest waists, the hand-built lingerie 
waists excepted, are those of all-over embroidery 
on linen. The more openworked these are the 
better. Asa rule they are simply made, tiny 
tucks in the plain part of the material furnishing 
the necessary fullness. Sometimes a stock and 
shoulder pieces of heavy Irish lace adds to the 
effect. 

e*, Clever women are able this season to make 
mauy of their simple gowns with the help ota 
seamstress. Never were so many parts of gowns 
offered for sale. Sleeves may be had at all prices. 
Stocks, waist garnitures, frills, ruffles, flounc- 
ngs, girdies and ready-made boleros are for sale 
n all varieties. Flounces of embroidered linen 
ourteen inches wide cost from $2.25 to $16.50. 
The latter are exquisite examples of eyelet em- 
broidery. Narrower ruffles to match cost $6.50. 
Drawn work comes by the yard in thirty-inch 
material, ready to be split at any width. This 
costs from $6.50 to $15 a yard. 

e*. The new all-over Valenciennes laces are 
beautiful for blouses, yokes, sleeves, etc. Many 
of these have a very open mesh, with unconven- 
tional flower designs, garlands and wreaths. 
Made over chiffon they are dainty and ethereal: 
Several very handsome robe gowns of Valen- 
ciennes combined with heavier lace bands and 
medallions attracted attention. The only trim- 
ming of one of these, aplaioly built gown for 
dancing or dinner, was a sash of heavy white 
satin edged all around with a double ruching of 
Valenciennes. The sash had: shaped ends, each 
one having an applique rose and leaves of white 
velvet painted in natural hues. At the belt, in- 
stead of a bow, was a round disk of satin with a 
single velvet rose, edged with the lace ruching. 

e® Valenciennes trimmeda mauve chiffon 
gown, which was made with a full gathered 
skirt, trimmed with three accordion plaited 
flounces, each flounce cut in points and edged 
with lace. A double ruching of lace headed the 
first flounce. The waist had a yoke inset with 
Irish lace, an accordion plaited bertha edged 
witn Valenciennes, and full sleeves, with the 
inevitable sleeve ruffles of Valenciennes. 

e*, A charming gown in a pink figured net with 
tiny dots of black over its surface, had a shirred 
skirt, the rows of corded shirring being distrib- 
uted from the waist to the neading of the 
flounce. Around the foot of the skirt was a 
double fold of white silk muslin, striped with 
three narrow bands of black velvet, over which 
were arranged small, spade-shaped medallions of 
heavy white lace. The waist had a surplice 
folded yoke of all-over Valenciennes, trimmed 
with points of the narrow velvet. The sleeves 
were trimmed to match the skirt, and there was 
a hign girdle of white taffeta with black velvet 
disks for buttons. 

e*, Among the shirt-waist suit materials are at- 
tractive Habutais in shepherds’ checks and bars 
of black. They are said to launder well, al- 
though the shopper is advised to experiment be- 
fore buying. The colors in these silks run 
shockingly sometimes. 

«*, India silk tucks beautifully, and body is 
given the somewhat slimsy material by this 
means. This silk is one of the west of summer 
materials, being very light, practically dust proof, 
and fairly durable. Many people prefer it to 
foulard for simple gowns. A blue India silk shirt- 
waist suit hasa gathered skirt finished with a 
knee flounce. The flounce has three rows of 
corded shirrings and three tucks just above the 
hem. The waist is a loose blouse, gathered ful) 
into the long shoulder bands that extend half- 
way down the sleeves. Stitched bands form the 
flat cullar and double button band down the front. 
Belt and stock of plain Liberty satin.—New York 
Evening Post. 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“For the bread of God is He that com- 
eth down from Heaven and giveth life 
unto the world....I am the bread of 
life, he that cometh unto me shall never 
hunger and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. ..and this is the will of 


"Him that sent me, that everyone which 


seeth the Son and believeth in Him, may 
have everlasting life. ...I am come that 
ye may have life more abundant.”—The 
Gospel of St. John. 





“Is it not possible to recognize the mar- 
velous multiplicity of our nature, and the 
weight of our responsibility for faithful 
co-operation with every lofty instinct 
whose suggestion we feel within us?’— 
Archdeacon Wilberforce. 


Easter,—the sublimest Festival of the 








Christian church,—though old, is ever 
new, and it returns bearing messages of 
deeper significance with every returning 
spring. It is the Festival of Life—which 
implies and includes all that can be ex- 
pressed in the hopes, the faiths, of hu- 
manity. Hope. Faith. Immortality—the 
combined significance of all is summed up 
in Life. That is the supreme aim—the 
supreme achievement. o live—to be 


alive, as distinct from i ms 
dead. “I am come,” said dene oe 
. 5, Hat ve 
might have life, and have it more «|...)° 
antly.” It is in the sense in which — 
used the term ‘“tife,”—in this iluminat.., 
of His purpose on earth,—that ;),. .. 2 
must be understood in its connectj,,,, ..! 
the Easter Festival which is its ...,. 
tion. Life in its abundance; jr. 
overflowing power, its exhilarat),, | 
energy, its joyous exaltation, its fy)) ...” 
ance,—nothing less than this is wor:,. 
ing life. To merely exist,—to ris...” 
morning under a weight of burd::;, 
care;—to return to sleep at nigh: 
panioned by anxieties,—this exper\..,,.. _ 
one too familiar to everyone—is ;,.,, 
will all concede, an ideal way of |,, 
It is not even the right way: and ..) 
confronts a great many peopie,—p.-;),,,. 
nearly everyone, indeed,—in one f.;;,. |. 
another, and perhaps also largely .. . 
form that does not invariably pres:-:;; 
self as a direct result of one's ow) . 
and negligences; but rather hy 
anomaly, as even a result of what one | ,,j 
honestly meant as his earnest effort ,;... 
all noble and generous endeavor. |)... 
might naturally expect burdens and . 
row and anxieties to result from his . 
scious and intentional wrong-doing. |). _ 
they result from the reverse,—if whi.:. 
has given of his best, he receives :), ,.. 
turn, the worst, by what philosoply . 
he sustain his faith? Questions lik« + 
may suggest themselves in the 
searchlight of Easter thrown upon 1:.:: 
and aspiration and the actual stity- 
the realizations of life. The way is i:;) - 
cate and cause and effect, measur: 
the moral law alone, seems often curi:ijs. 
disconnected and variable. One 
faith and _ friendship,—tenderness 
truth and trust in the most absolute « 
overflowing abundance; and the retur, 
seemingly a total misunderstanding .;,.; 
misapprehension; and one is ready t)) 4\\.- 
tion in heart-broken despair how i: «-.; 
be that when he so gladly poured ou: .) 
his best, he, in return, only receives ¢)):; 
which is hardest to bear, and whic) <» 
paralyzes all his energies as to make j\ji, 
unable to adequately meet the daily o- 
mands. The perplexity can only find i 
solution in one’s overwhelming fait!) i: 
God—in one’s absolute and perfect trys: 
in His divine leading. He that cometh 
down from Heaven is truly the ‘vread «; 
God” and by that bread the soul ean ive. 
That wonderful and thrilling assertioy).— 
“This is the will of Him that sent me. 
that everyone which seeth the Son of God 
and believeth on Him may have ever|is:- 
ing life,”—sustains the spirit through eve) 
the darkest experiences. For the “ever- 
lasting life,” the “immortal life,” the “life 
more abundant” is now and here. It can 
be entered upon this Easter morning. in 
all the glory of the lilies and of song and 
fragrance and rejoicing—now anid here 
can one live immortally and live abund- 
antly. Everyone “which seeth the Son 
and believe.a on Him;"—these words are 
not a mere rhetorical phrase, they are |it- 
eral, they are practical, they are applica- 
ble to the profoundest reality of experi- 
ence. No one can truly “believe on Him” 
without entering intu the very heart of 
the divine currents. And in these is there 
the life more abundant,—the life of the 
supreme exaltation of energy and radi- 
ance. ‘There is, indeed a “weight of re- 
sponsibility for faithful co-operation with 
every lofty instinct” that stirs in the 
heart. Co-operating always with the 
highest and noblest suggestions that stir 
within us is to so live as to continually be 
fed by the bread of God which cometh 
down from Heaven and giveth life,—unto 
the world,—unto everyone that recognizes 
and receives it as he may, in the glory and 
gladness of this Easter. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Gems of Thought. 

...-I[t is the Cross that reveals tu we 
the beautiful holiness of God, it is the 
Cross that shows me the exceeding siufu!- 
ness of my sin, it is the Cross that per- 
suades me that God is love.—Huglh | al- 
coner. 

-...What is the Christian? Every- 
where the man who, so far as he compre- 
hends Jesus Christ, so far as he can get 
any knowledge of Him, is His servant; 
the man who makes Christ a teacher of 
his intelligence and the guide of his soul, 
the man who obeys Christ as far as i 
has been able to understand Him.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

.-.-Happiness is not what we are to 
look for. Our place is to be true to the 
best we know, to seek that and do that; 
and, if by “virtue is its own reward” be 
meant that the good man cares only to 
continue good, desiring nothing more, tlien 
it is a true and noble saying.—Froude 

...-Go where thou wilt, seek whatsvever 
thou wilt, thou shalt not find a higher 
way above, nor a safer way below, than 
the way of the holy cross.—Thomi:s 
Kempis. 

....The cause of irritation is always 
within. That which is external can never 
be more than an occasion which enables 
the cause to become operative. Eradicat 
the cause if you would gain tranquillity.” 

-.--Soon shall heaven be found to be, 
not a place only, but a state of mind; sevn 
to consist in knowing God and man, in 
loving God and man, in serving God an! 
man.—J. F. Clarke. 

....Try so to live in the light of (od 
love that it becomes a second nature ¢ 
you, tolerate nothing adverse to it, be eon- 
tinually striving to please him in : 
things, take all that he sends patieits 
resolve firmly never to commit the sm:l- 
est deliberate fault, and if unhappily \o" 
are overtaken by any sin, humble yours: 
and rise up speedily. You will not 
always thinking of God conscious!) 
all your thoughts will be ruled »; 
his presence will check useless or © 
thoughts, and your heart will be perp! 
ally fixed on him, ready to do his | 
will.—_Jean Nicolas Grou. 

....Settle it in your heart that it ix *! 
sum of all your business and blessed:e-> 
to live to God.—John Wesley. 

....Nothing can bring you peace !'! 
triumph of principles.—Emerson. 


~ Brilliants. 


Why do we worry about the years 

That our feet have not yet trod? 

Who labors with courage and trus'. 
fears, 

Has fellowship with God. 











The best will come in the great “T» 
It is ours to serve and wait; 
And the wonderful future we soon ; 


see, 
For death is but the gate. 


—Sarah Kk. Bo!! 





And help thy fellow me: 
And make thy gold thy vassal, 10! 


ing, 
And send the day unto the dark” 

eart. . 
—Alfred Tennyson, ‘“‘The Ancient A=° 





Recalling His sweat as of blood, 

His moanings at midnight outpou' 

His back with deep furrowing plow’ 

His grief from His Father’s own 

His going forth unto the Hill, 

His giving Himself to be nailei— 

Recalling—what heart but shall thri 

To sing of the Love that prevaile! 
—Thomas Les: 





Six hours alone, athirst, in misery’ 
At length in death one smote my ' 
and cleft 

A hiding place for thee. ‘ 
Nailed to the racking cross, than » 
down — 
More dear, whereon to stretch mys¢!! 2! 


1 of 


. 


sleep: 
So did I win a kingdom—share my ¢1™0*™ 
A harvest—come and reap. 





—Christina Rossetti. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Poetrp. 
~ PAQUERETTE. 
There’s a flower the French call Paquer- 
ette; 


sweet as the arbutus, 
Or the anemone 
link and white flushing, 
Ky some swift-rushing Medaean stream, 
Where the gods bathed, perchance, 
or the nymphs looked askance 
From cloistered bower; 
‘ou remind me, dear one, 
of that flower. 


jvd the French tell a story,— 
“rhe French of the South-land, 
iovers of legend,— 
llow the sweet Paquerette, 
so lovely, yet lowly, 
so modest and wholly 
Without vanity, 
\WWas praised by the flower-spirit 
for her humility, 
centle docility, 
\\as lifted above all the flowers of the 
spring, 
As queen of the Haster-tide, 
And in their haughty pride, 
rhe others paid homage,—and yet 
She remained paquerette, 
Lowly and sweet and pure 
Just as you are, I’m sure. 
—Lilian C. B. McAllister. 


THE MICROBE VICTIM. 


He lived in daily dread of it, 
Such awful things they said of it, 
It filled him with despair. 
\l] night he lay and dreamed of it; 
so very much there seemed of it 
It filled the very air. 





it poisoned all the food he ate, 

So in a fearful mood he ate; 
To drink he was afraid. 

A very frugal fare he took; 

(he very utmost care he took 
The horror to evade. 


No wonder that it frightened him, 

lor some one had enlightened him 
With pictures on the screen. 

jt was a fearsome sight to see— 

A creepy, grewsome fright to see— 
That microbe was, 1 ween. 


And so what with the dread of it 
\nd what the doctors said of it, 
He feared to draw his breath, 
And, tired of sterilizing, it 
Is really not surprising it 
Quite made him welcome death. 
—Chicago Daily News. 





THE LONG BOAD OVER THE HILL. 


Copse, and meadow, and wimpling stream; 

And voices, calling to flocks that stray; 
And the loitering herd; and the plodding 

team, 

And the hamlet, fair in the dying day; 
Blossoming orchards, branching wide; 

A rose-gray tower; a dusky mill, 
Murmuring low, by the water-side— 

And the long road over the hill! 


0 wy soul, wilt thou farther fare? 
Here is plenty, and here is peace. 
Surely blessed, beyond compare, 
Are these, secure in their tranquil lease, 
Who take, with thanks what the gods 
bestow— 
Flower, and fruit, of the fields they 
till— 
And tarry, content, while the travelers go 
By the long road over the hill. 


Never the call to strife they hear— 
Never, the din of the moiling throng; 
But blitheful greeting, and sounds of 
cheer— 
Praise at matin, and even-song: 
These, and the mill-wheel’s drowsy hum, 
Pipe of bird, and babble of rill, 
And the tinkle of bells, when the slow 
kine come ; 
To the hamlet under the hill. 


And thus, for aye, would I have them 
bide— : 
Wholly happy, and simply wise; 
Never to dream of a boon denied, 
Far adventure, or vain emprise. 

Never a foot from the fold should stray! 
3ut I would be the traveler, still, : 
Who looks, and envies—and goes his 

way— 
The long road over the hill. | 
—William Young, in Scribner's. 





MY FAITH L00KS OP £0 THEE. 


HED—“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
‘And I saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire.’—Revelation xv: 2. 
I will not question. Thou dost know 
The way by which my feet must go. 
With Thee all hope and all desire 
Must pass that sea of glass and fire. 


I will not question. In Thy hand 

llay my own. At Thy command 

To tread the Wilderness were sweet, 
O'er burning stones, with bleeding feet. 


I will not question, but fulfill — 

The purposes Thy heavenly will 
Reveals to me, as day by day 

This marvelous life unfolds its way. 


I will not question. Thought is free, 
And all my faith looks up to Thee. 
The Mount of Vision shines afar, 
And o'er it gleams the Bethlehem star! 
—Lilian Whiting, in the Springfield Re- 
publican. 





MY TWO FRIENDS. 


I have two neighbors who have dwelt : 
_ For years and years right side by side; 
lhiere’s very little one has seen 
_ But that the other, too, has spied. 
hey are congenial in their tastes; 
In everything they quite agree; 
And What one loves to look upon 
lhe «ther, too, is pleased to see. 


logetier they have traveled far, 

And viewed the sights in many land; 
latever one ean comprehend, 
lie other likewise understands. 


Like brothers they have shared their grief, 
_ Like brothers joined in their delight; 
Poge ther roamed the fields by day, 

And gazed upon the stars by night. 


.Sthunge as it may seem, these friends 
Who lave been elosely linked for years, 
‘ieir sympathetic way 
‘er shared their smiles and tears, 
“yer seen each other; yet : 
t need cause no great surprise, 
‘hese two observing friends 
11 | speak are my two eyes. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


‘vitice her dearest wish 
' lor another’s need; 

a path through darkest ways 
To ll ler's steps to lead. 

°* “tush her sorrows to her heart 
Ti, ‘© smother back her tears, ; 

‘it she may soothe another’s pain, 
ane stile against her fears; 

we ‘or those she loves the best 
nha ag! uncomplaining heart; 

) tin no deed of love too hard 

‘is is the woman’s part. 

—Daisy M. Wright. 


Ly - } . s 
os ’, peace, have each their shin- 
Ing ie > 
Ty ‘3 DIACE a 

’ make less harsh our hapless human 


race — 


fou. ness is grace vouchsafed to 
A Ch is 1 . 
~Oristlike virtue, soft as falling dew. 


—William Huwelter Hayne. 


And har REN i. a0 
_ you think of this, remember, 
Tis alwa, 
The _ ;* Morning somewhere and above 
eens ning continents, from shore to 
Somey ©, 
Where th : . 
2 lo 
more. birds are singing ever 


—Longfellow. 


The Mistake of Martine. 


On .the sho: 
ps aol Dies eee ee vein ¢ 
er 
rays was pouring its scorching 
he brilliant wild flow 
only the darting lizards pe gain ghee 
1 oe hd torrid air. 
ry rider on a large ' 
appeared along the dusty road. 7" 
Only a few miles farther, Don, to the 
ol boys and Meas be tae See 
» and we'll soon » 
good natured voice. signdliceedin 

The horse seemed to understand, for in 
a short time they began to enter the nar- 
rower part of the valley. Here the wild 
mustard grew high on either side of the 
road, furnishing protection, if not shade. 

Trickling down between some great 
rocks was a tiny stream of water, and at 
sight of it the thirsty horse whinnied 
plaintively. 

“Be patient a little while, Don,” said 
the young fellow kindly. “Cool off 
awhile and then you can have a good 
drink. I'll see if the bucket is in the 
same old place.” 

They were now in the picturesque en- 
closure known as the “Monte.” Under 
the dense shade of the great live oaks 
one could be protected from the brightest 
rays of the California sun. In their 
drapery of wild grape vines, the wild 
sycamores looked like fairy pagodas, or 
the retreats of sylvan goddesses. 

Frank Gardner knew every foot of this 
ground for he had spent the five years 
previous on a stock ranch ten miles up 
the grade. Could it be really five years 
since he left his desk at the office, ex- 
changing his pale face for one tanned and 
sunburned, and the derby of civilization 
for the jaunty sombrero? He whistled a 
gay air from an opera heard in San Diego 
the evening before, and smiled at a pleas- 
ant thought. 

“Time to go on,” he said to his horse, 
as he adjusted the saddle and remounted. 
Higher and higher wound the road, some- 
times only a gash in the mountain side. 
Past the granite walls of El Cajon, 
through the wickiups of Capitan Grande, 
toward the heights of the Santa Isabel. 

A bend in the road brought a little cabin 
in sight, half hidden in the shadow of the 
great pines. Frank Gardner rode up to 
the open doorway and waited a moment. 
An olive-cheeked Mexican girl appeared, 
and flushed with pleasure at sight of the 
tall, yellow haired young man. The girl’s 
coarse black braid was tied with a ribbon 
of red, a rose of the same shade was 
tucked above her small left ear and a 
brilliant scarf of the Mexican national 
colors was knotted about her waist. Her 
white dress was edged by an elaborate 
trimming of drawn work, and from the 
top of her head to the tips of her high- 
heeled slippers she made a_ picturesque 
little figure. Looking shyly at the young 
man, she said: 

“Buenos dias, Senor? Will you come 
in—no? My father will be most glad to 
see you.” 

“Si, Senorita, with your permission I 
will stop a moment. Where may I find 
the Senor Pacheco?” 

“He is down at the sheep-pen, but I 
may call him?” 

“Never mind, Senorita, another time 
will do just as well. By the way, I found 
a guitar arrangement of ‘Sobre Las 
Solas,’ ”’ said Frank as he unrolled a piece 
of music. “You know I said that I would 
look for it the next time I went down to 
the city.” 

“Gracias, Senor,” and Martina’s face 
grew still brighter. How glad she was 
that for five days she had carefully 
dressed in her gala attire each afternoon, 
and listened eagerly for a well remem- 
bered whistle. Looking up at the young 
man she ventured softly: 

“You have been for a long time away? 
Is it not so?” 

“Yes, for three weeks. The prospect 
of going back to the ranch seems more 
lonely than ever. You and your father 
have been very kind to me, Senorita.” 
“It is but very little we have done, 
Senor.” 

“Ig it—do you think it too lonely up on 
my ranch for a young girl?” _— 

He hesitated, and it was his turn to 
flush. Martina tried to look up, but could 
not. In all her sixteen years she had 
never felt her heart beat so fast, or a 
queer suffocated feeling almost choke her. 
Finally she faltered: 

“But, with you—” 

“Yes, of course I would do my best to 
be entertaining, for old Jose and Pedro 
are not specially lively. Still, as a con- 
tinuous show, I might pall on the feminine 
mind.” 2 c 
Martina did not have the faintest idea 
what he meant, but she smiled discreetly. 
The Senor was fond of his American 
jokes, and she always knew when to 
smile if she watched for the twinkle in 
his eyes. : 

“But what I want to say is, that I, I 
mean we—shall depend on you for com- 
pany, when we—I mean, when I am 
obliged to be away from home.” 
Martina’s fingers clasped each other 
nervously and she felt a curious tighten- 
ing ‘around her heart. But the young man 
was in love—and blind to the effect of 
his words. 

“She,—I mean Miss Sherwood, who was 
up here last summer with her mother, is 
soon to be my wife. She says that she 
feels as if she already knew you, and is 
very grateful to you for showing me so 
much kindness.” By this time the dark 
eyes were blazing and the small figure 

rembling with anger. fi ii 
. “Will Fou not be her first visitor?” he 
went on, wondering at the girl’s strange 
silence. Martina faced him like a young 
tigress. 

“Caramba—I hate her, and you.” She 
could say nothing more, and turning, fled 
through the cabin and out of the back 
door, forgetting her kid slippers and her 
white frock and rushing wildly across 
ugh fields. 
Ose cant man looked after her a mo- 
ment, a bewildered expression on his hand- 
some face, then mounted and rode away 
in the brief twilight. The current of his 
happy thoughts soon hurried far past = 
little Mexican maiden, and he was gaily 
whistling ‘La Golondrina” when he 
reached the long, low adobe which was 
home to him, and would soon be a nest 
for his fair young bride—Mary Peabody 


Sawyer. 





Douth’s Department. 


A GREEN SOLILOQUY. 
To pick, or not to pick greens? That's 
how I’m placed. 


Whether ’tis nobler to play off sick, 
And take chances of getting laced— 
Or sail forth and grub for dandelions. 
To dig, to dig, that’s what it means 
For me, just ’bout now. 











For ma wants a thousand messes of 


ns 
Every sorios: and what is a boy for any- 


ow, bs H 

But backache and a million or 80 unnatu 
ral shocks? f 

To hunt and dig from morn till night 

For greens, in weather dry or wet. 

And the fish just aching to bite; 

That’s what makes me — and sweat 

Under a weary, weary life. 

And the fear of catching my death a-cold 

Wading in water after cowslips for ma. 

But a mere boy must do as he’s told, 

And there’s no use in flying to pa : 

For satisfaction—he’s stuck on greens, 00. 

I even see them in my dreams 

The moment I shuffle off to sleep. : 

There’s no pause in this procession 0 





Gosh! but | they trouble me a heap; 





And the fish calling me like fun. 
ase ona not to go fishing ‘bout 
ry day, 
And yank in bullheads, suckers and eels; 
er than flying round for greens this 
By crackey snooks, that’s how I feels __ 
Just "bout this time of the year. 
Something the big folks cal: conscience, 
tells me where 
There’s a whopping good trout pool; 
And I’m resolved to cast a line there 
In spite of greens. I’m not such a fool 
As I look; conscience won’t make a cow- 
B = of me. sin 
ut there’s ma, calling again, 
I'll bet it’s another dandelion day 
For me. Wonder I don’t go insane 
And lose all action, now say— 
By Jiminey, it’s not all fun being a boy. 
—James D. Kimball. 


= Bright Seal is Babe. 

© new seal at the New York Aquari- 
um—it has been there now a 
months, but new they still call it, to dis- 
tinguish it from that old Aquarium fav- 
orite Nellie, the seal that was there for 
so many years—has not yet got so that it 
will shake hands with the man who cares 
for it, as its predecessor in the pool would 
do, but it is a very intelligent seal, and 
it is learning, and it already does one 
little trick that is very pleasing. 

Babe, as they call the new seal, will 
take food from the hand, and it comes 
up on the platform at the end of its pool 
to get it; and there, at the word of com- 
mand, it will turn around on the platform, 
one, two, three times before being fed. 
But it is in doing this little turning 
around act when it is in the water that 
the ‘Seal is most attractive. | 
Like all seals Babe is very fond of 
killies and they give it a few killies oc- 
casionally, for the seal’s gratification, and 
to vary its diet a little. Wonderfully agile 
swimmer as it is, the big seal can capture 
the swift-darting little killies with per- 
fect ease and facility. 

When the man comes along with a pan 
of Killies Babe stands up in the water on 
its tail flippers in the middle of the water, 
resembling then, somewhat, a penguin in 
attitude and appearance, and suggesting 
also, a baseball player in the field, looking 
for fly ‘balls and ready to turn in any di- 
rection to catch them; and the seal is 
ready, as it stands there, to turn in any 
direction and swim for the killies as they 
are thrown into the water. And the man 
says then to the seal: 

“Now, turn, Babe. Once!” 

Round turns the seal, standing upright 
on its hind flippers in the water, like a boy 
spinning around on his heels, and back it 
comes with its eyes to the front, on the 
man and the pan of killies; and 
“Twice!” says the man, and ‘round 
spins the seal again; and 

“Three times!” says the man, and 
‘round spins the seal once more, and then 
the man tosses a killie into the water, 
which the seal dashes after and snaps up 
in a minute, to come back then and stand 
at attention, on its tail flippers in the mid- 
dle of the pool, as before, with its grace- 
ful and alert head just above the water, 
and its big eyes fastened on the man, 
— for the next killies thrown into the 
pool. 

A bright seal is Babe.—New York Sun. 








The Real Crusoe. 


The adventures of Selkirk differ only in 
detail from the story of Crusoe. The real 
Crusoe, as we may call him, was not ship- 
wrecked, but came ashore voluntarily. He 
was a Scotchman, and landed from an 
English ship, the “Cinque Ports,” a little 
vessel of but ninety odd tons burden, 
carrying eighteen guns, commanded by 
Captain William Dampier, in 1704. Sel- 
kirk was the sailing master of the vessel, 
and, in reality, he had had a “falling out’’ 
with the captain some time before, and 
begged to be put ashore. Just what this 
quarrel may have been is not known, 
since the account comes from the captain 
himself. Selkirk lived alone on the island 
for four years and four months, and was 
then rescued by Captain Rogers of the 
Duke and taken back to England. Cap- 
tain Rogers wrote the original account of 
Selkirk’s adventures, so that we have the 
true story of this famous romance at first 
hand. 

Wher Selkirk landed to take possession 
of his island-kingdom he carried fewer 
provisions than the Crusoe of the story. 
A boat from the Cinque Ports brought 
him to the beach with his seaman’s chest 
and meagre possessions and put him 
ashore. 

As the boat pulled away, Selkirk quickly 
regretted his act, and begged on his knees 
to be taken back to the ship. The sailors 
refused, returning alone, so that the orig- 
inal Crusoe found himself an unwilling 
prisoner. There was little romance in the 
situation. His entire possessions com- 
prised only some clothes and bedding, a 
firelock, one pound of powder, some bul- 
lets, tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a Bible 
and his mathematical instruments and 
books. 

Four years and four months later, when 
Selkirk—now safely on board the Duke— 
told the story of his adventures, the mis- 
ery of those first hours on the island were 
still clear in his memory. As the ship 
disappeared he sat upon his seaman’s 
chest in utter dejection. He ate nothing 
for many hours. His greatest fear was 
that with the coming of night he would 
be attacked by wild animals. In his own 
words, “I went to sleep when I could 
watch no longer.” For a long time he re- 
mained in such low spirits that he could 
eat only at rare intervals. His first food 
was the flesh of seals and the coarse food 
picked up along the beach.—St. Nicholas. 


He Fooled Them. 


It was the morning of the first of April, 
and Harold, the minister’s son, a little lad 
of five years, had been told that he might 
ask the blessing at the table. The family 
bowed their heads and waited for the ex- 
pected blessing. The boy bowed his head 
reverently, clasped his hands, was sol- 
emnly silent for a moment, and then called 
out jubilantly,— ; 

“April fool!”’—April Lippincott’s. 


Who It Was. 

A well-known New York clergyman 
was telling his Bible class the story of the 
Prodigal Son at a recent session, and 
wishing to emphasize the disagreeable at- 
titude of the elder brother on that occa- 
sion, he laid especial stress on this phase 
of the parable. After describing the re- 
joicing of the household over the return 
of the wayward son, he spoke of one who, 
in the midst of the festivities, failed to 
share in the jubilant spirit of the eccasion. : 

“Can anybody in the class,” he asked, 
" who this was?” : 

. pon boy, who had been listening 
sympathetically to the story, put up his 
> he said, beamingly; “it was 
the fatted calf.”—Harper’s Weekly. 











Legends Concerning Owls and Ravens 


n some parts of Europe an omelette 
oan from the eggs of the long eared owl 
is believed to be an effective cure for 

nkenness. 

— Germany the raven is supposed to be 
able to procure a magic stone that gives 
invisibility to the wearer. It ‘is apparently 
not a simple matter to obtain, for in the 
first place, after discovering the nest, you 
must satisfy yourself that the old birds 
are at least over a century old. Then you 
climb to the nest, and must either take out 
an egg, boil it hard and replace it, or if 
there should be young, you must kill a 
male nestling—it must be a male—and re- 
place it also. After this the spot must be 
most carefully marked, for the parent 
bird, if he is old enough, will return wit 





the magic stone, which will render the 
nest invisible, and it is augerent’y from 
the spot where you judge the nest ought 
to be that you must. pluck the prize. 


.' Wistorical. 


——A naval school was formed at Annzpolis, 
Md.,in 1845; before that time the officers of the 
navy had received their training on board ship 
‘The Smithsonian Institution was founded at 
Washington in 1846, by a legacy left tothe United 
States by James Smithson, an Englishman. Its 
purpose Is to aid in increasing knowledge; and it 
bus done 80 by forming museums, and by printing 
and issuing to the people many valuable books 
and papers which are of special subjects, but 
would involve great expense and no profit to 
publishers. The plan of this institution was the 
work of John Quincy Adams. 

— On Oct. 27, 1659, a gallows stood on Boston 
Common, and three condemned Quakers, William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson and Mury 
Dyer, were led out for execution. They were ac- 
companied by the trainband, and drums were 
beat to drown their testimony. The woman 
walked between her two companions, holding 
each of them by a hand. The marshal asked 
her ifshe was not ashamed to walk, hand in 
hand, between two young men. She replied: 
“It is an hour of the greatest joy I can 
enjoy in this world. No eye can see, no ear can 
hear, no tongue can speak, no heart can under- 
stand, the sweet incomes and refreshings of the 
Spirit of the Lord which I now enjoy.” The two 
men were hanged and buried beneath the gal- 
lows, but Mary Dyer, after having the noose put 
around her neck, was pardoned and sent to 
Rhode Island. The next spring she returned. 
On the gallows the second time, June 1, 1660, she 
was offered her life if she would promise to keep 
out of Massachusetts. Her reply was: ‘In 
obedience to the will of the Lord I came, and in 
His willI abide faithful to the death.” She was 
the first woman hung in this country. 

——“ This Japanese war reminds me,” said an 
old-time Bath (Me.) sea captain, “of the earlier 
times before Japan was so free with other na- 
tions as she is today. In those days, when a 
foreign ship entered thejJapanese ports the cap- 
tain was obliged to place his Bible and rudder in 
charge of the chief officer of the port, and leave 
it there until he was ready to sail. Of course, he 
wouldn’t sail without either, and the Japs could 
easily keep tabs on the movements of all ships in 
their harbors.’’4 

——The history of the United States as a sepa 
rate country begins with the fight at Lexington, 
though the name of the United Colonies was kept 
up until July 4, 1776. During this period of more 
than a year, the colonists still claimed to be 
loyal subjects of the king, fighting only against 
the attempts of the Parliament to govern them 
by its own will. But, as the king refused to gov- 
ern the colonies with the aid of their Congress, 
the Congress did all the governing itself, and the 
colonies became at once, in reality, a separate 
country. 

——The Second Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1775. The business of the 
First Congress (1774) had been only to pass reso- 
lutions. The Second Congress had to make laws. 
Most of the royal governors had run away as 
soon as fighting began, and no new governments 
had been formed. Congress became, by common 
consent, the general governing body of the coun- 
try. It adopted the forces around Boston asa 
continental army, appointed Washington to com- 
mand it and raised money to support the war. 
Toward the end of the year it began to form a 
Navy. At first, therefore, the war was between 
the British Parliament and the American Con- 
gress, both acknowledging the same king. When 
it was found that the king sided altogether with 
the Parliament, Congress made war on the king 
also, and in 1776 declared the colonies independ- 
ent of him as well as of Parliament. 


Rotes and Queries. 


EpEN’s LOCATION.— F. L.”: The question 
about the site of Eden has greatly agitated 
theologians; some placed it near Damascus, 
others in Armenia, some in the Caucasus, others 
at Hillah, near Babylon; others in Arabia, and 
some in Abyssinia. The Hindoos refer it to Cey- 
lon, one writer locates it at the North Pole, and 
alearned Swede asserts that it was in Suder- 
mania. Several authorities concur in placing it 
in a peninsula formed by the main river of Eden, 
on the east side of it, below the confluence of the 
lesser rivers which emptied themselves into it, 
about twenty-seven degrees north latitude, now 
swallowed up by the Persian Gulf, an event 
which may have happened at the universal 
deluge, 2348 B. C. 

THE ISTHMIAN CANAL.—“‘T. K. M.”: Ad- 
miral Walker estimates that it will require eight 
years and forty thousand men to com: lete the 
Panama Canal. This exceeds M. Bunau-Varilla’s 
estimate by one year, but probably both of them 
have not made sufficient allowance for American 
energy and inventiveness, backed by astrenuous 
administration at Washington, which will not 
allow the commission to go to sleep over its task. 
THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
“§. R.”: The area of our country is about one- 
fourteenth that of the world, and our population 
is a little over one-twentieth. We have, how- 
ever, one-fourth of the estimated wealth of the 
world, and our national debt is less than one- 
thirtieth. The heaviest national debt is that of 
France, which is more than six times our own. 
The heaviest national debt per capita is in Aus- 
tralia, $278. The per capita debt in France is 
$150, in Spain $110,in the United Kingdom $92, 
in Germany $60, in Russia $24, and in Canada 
$50, while in the United States it is but $11. As 
against our small debt we hold nearly one-quar- 
ter of the gold of the world. We produce more 
than one-fifth of the total gold output, one- 
third of the coal, more than one-half the copper, 
about forty per cent. of the iron and steel, one- 
fifth of the wheat, three-quarters of the corn 
and over four-fifths of the cotton. We have 
nearly forty per cent. of the total railroad mileage 
and the total railway receipts; and yet we are, 
as a nation, only about 125 years old. 

“So Lone.”—* Charlotte”: With reference 
to the origin of the familiar expression “So 
long,” it is suggested that it is derived from 
the Norwegian saa laenge, a common form of 
farewell, equivalent in meaning to “‘ au revoir’’ 
and pronounced like ‘so long,” with the ‘“g” 
softened. There was a fair number of Norwe- 
gians among the settlers in America to judge by 
names, and it is quite likely the phrase was 
picked up from them. Itisin general use among 
the Dutch in South Africa. 

AGE OF THE SIERRAS.—“ inquirer”: A 
bulletin recently issued by Andrew C. Lawson, 
professor of geology in the University of Cali- 
fornia, on the ‘‘Geomorphogeny of the Upper 
Kern Basin,’ discloses interesting facts as to the 
geological formation of this region, and gives 
also an estimate of the time necessary for these 
changes to have taken place. Incidentally the 
age of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, the oldest 
part of California, may be calculated from Pro- 
fessor Lawson’s conclusions. According to his 
estimates, nearly three million years have 
elapsed since the beginning of quaternary time, 
when the first great uplift took place, and raised 
that part of the mountain range about 2500 feet. 
Professor Lawson then divides quaternary time 
into two periods, that of the evolution of the 
high valleys, following this upheaval, and that of 
the cutting of the present canyon system of the 
Sierra Nevadas, which followed a second and 
greater upheaval. 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe largest room in the world, under one 
roof and unbroken pillars, is at St. Petersburg 
It is 620 feet long and 150 feet in breadth. By 
daylight it is used for military displays, and a 
whole battalion can completely maneuver in it. 
By night twenty thousand wax tapers give ita 
beautiful appearance. The roof is a single arch 
of iron. 

—tThere have been thirty-three Speakers of 
national House of Representatives. Eleven of 
them became United States senators and one of 
them, James K. Polk of Tennessee, President of 
the United States. The position has been filled by 
only one merchant, one physician, one preacher, 
three editors, while twenty-four of them have 
been lawyers. 

—Most animals are afraid of fire and will fly 
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faces from the light and crouch in corners. 
When their rescuer lifts them they are, as a rule, 
quite docile and subdued, never bitiigtr scratch- 
ing. Birds seem to be hypnotized by fire and 
keep perfectly still; even the loquacious parrot 
in 8 fire has nothing to say. Cows, like dogs, do 
not show alarm. They are easy to lead forth, 
and often find their way out themselves. 

——A man worth $5,000,000 today is no richer, as 
related to the aggregate wealth of the United 
States, than a man worth $370,000 in 1850. 

——Every engineer is now familiar with the 
factthat in all modern works of any size the 
making and repairing of tools is managed by a 
Special department of the works. The ** good 
old days,” when a gang of men would stand in 
line, waiting for their turn at the grindstone, 
have gone by. In a modern shop, when a tool 
needs grinding it is sent to the tool department 
and another one, all ready for use, is obtained at 
once. It is easy to see how much more econom- 
ical such a method is, for the preparation of tools 
is kept in the hands of people who are doing 
nothing else, and who ure necessarily much more 
expert than the general workman would be, 
while the latter does not waste time in waiting 
for a turn at the grindstone. 

—Itis not generally known that the fur seal 
was once a land animal. The baby seals are act- 
ually atraid of the water, they would drown, if 
thrown into it, and have to learn to swim by re- 
peated efforts. When once they have been taught 
to swim, however, they soon forget to walk. 
——The velocity of the wind at the height of 
one mile above the earth is four times as great as 
at the surface. , 

——Coreans wear full mourning for their fath- 
ers. The dressis of hemp cloth, with hempen 
girdle. A face shield is used to show that the 
wearer is a sinner and must not speak to any one 
unless addressed. The costume is retained for 
three years, the shield for three months. This is 
worn for a father only; secondary mourning is 
worn for a mother, and no mourning at all fora 
wife. The hat is of wicker. 

——In the fortified rock of Gibraltar there are 
sixty-two miles of tunnels. They are stocked 
with an ample supply of arms, ammunition and 
provisions, in readiness for a siege. 

——After ten years incessant labor, Mrs. Lizzie 
Hoffman of Anthony has finished what is prob- 
ably the oddest bedquilt in the country. Itisa 
patch quilt made of 14,600 pieces of silk of all 
kinds and colors, and every piece of silk came 
from a different bride’s hat. During ten year 
Mrs. Hoffman has been collecting these pieces. 
She is thinking of sending it to the World’s Fair. 
——A remarkable industry of Paraguay is the 
preparation of essence of orange leaves. More 
than 150 years ago the Jesuit priests, who then 
ruled that secluded country, imported orange 
seeds and planted groves, which have now be- 
come immense forests, filled with small establish- 
ments for extracting the essence, which is ex- 
ported to France and the United States for use 
in soap and perfumery making. It is also em- 
ployed by the natives in Paraguay as a healing 
ointment and a hair tonic. 








Popular Science. 


——A purely chemicat purification of water has 
given excellent results to L. Allain of Marseillese 
Iodine, whichis a powerful antiseptic, is added 
in the proportion of one part to one hundred 
thousand, and in most cases destroys all bacilli 
within a quarter of an hour. The free iodine is 
then neutralized by sodium hyposulphite. The 
water is finally filtered through charcoal, and is 
= to come out limpid, colorless and taste- 
ess. 

—Calcium steel, a new material of A. Bonnot 
intended to take the place of stone and ceramic 
products, is a mixture of sandy feldspar and hy- 
draulic lime. The mixture may be moulded by 
pressing like brick and tiles, and then melted, or 
it may be first fused and then poured into moulds. 
It may be colored by the addition of clay or me- 
tallic oxides. It is adapted for building purposes, 
statuary and pipes, may be worked with tools 
like metals and enameled and decorated like 
glass, and it has the special advantages of light. 
ness, resistance to oxidation and acids, and of 
being a bad conductor of heat and electricity. 
—A new French work by C. V. Hou'bert 
enumerates sixty species of insects injurious to 
books, and gives all known methods of prevent- 
ing their ravages. 

——The electronscope of Mr. John Don of 
Aberdeen, is a large glass cell in which a gold- 
leaf electroscope is suspended and through 
which air can be drawn at the rate of about a 
fifth of a cubic foot per hour. It gives a means of 
accurately measuring the electrification of the air 
—thatis, the number of electrons present—at any 
time. It has shown that leakage from the 
charged electroscope may be as rapid on a dry 
day as on a damp one, that it is marked on days 
when people feel depressed, and that a see-breeze 
changes the negative charge toa pusitive one. 
Electrification seems so important to health that 
we may expect a new era in climate study. 

— Death from old age, says Sir Herman 
Weber, is due to atrophy connected with changes 
in the blood vessels. Vigorous circulation, pro- 
moted by keeping the organs in action, is the 
best preventive. 











‘Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by Wav Manton. 
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4701 Box Plaited 


Yoke Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. Jacket, 32 to 40 bust, 


Bex-Piaited Yoke Skirt. 4701. 

Skirts made full by means of plaits or tucks below 
smoothly fitted hip yokes are the best liked of the 
season for all costumes of the more elaborate sort 
and are eminently graceful. The very attractive 
model shown is made of silk and woo! biarritz, in pale 
tancolor, and is combined with a yoke of all-over 
lace edged with silk braid and trimmed with lace 
applique, and falls in ideal folds, but all the season’s 
soft and pliable materials are admirable. 
The skirt is made in seven gores, which are laid in 
narrow box plaits of graduated lengths, and is joined 
to a round foundation yoke, over which the scalloped 
one is arranged. Lace, contrasting ma-erial and the 
fabric of the skirt trimmed with bandings are all cor- 
rect for the yoke and an infinite number of variations 
can be made. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 163 yards 21 inches wide, 93 yards 27 inches wide 
or Siyards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all-over 
lace, 2¢ yards of gbraid and 53 yards of applique to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4701, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 2 
and 30-inch waist measure. 








Cellariess Jacket. 4708. 
To be Made With Plain or Mandolin Sleeves. 

Collarless jackets make a conspicuous feature of the 
latest styles and bid fair to outnumber every other 
sort. This one is made on simple tailor lines |and is 
eminently smart as well as practical and serviceable. 
The model is made of tan-colored cloth with bands of 
braid and includes plain sleeves, but those of mando- 
lin shape can be substituted if preferred, and all ma 
terials in vogue for coats are appropriate, while the 
trimming can be either braid or stitched bands. 

The coat 1s made with fronts, side-fronts, backs, 
side-backs and under-arm gores, and is finished with 
seams stitched flat with corticelli silk. The right 
front laps slightly over the left, and the closing can 
be made with buttons and loops or invisibly by 
means of a fiy, and both side-front and side-back 
seams are left open for a short distance above the 
lower edge to provide flare. The plain sleeves are 
cut in two pieces each in coat style, but the mandolin 
sleeves are made in one piece each and are shaped by 





means of an outer seam that extends for of their 
part he! 


The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 2 yards «4 inches 
or 3g yards 54 inches wide. ” wey 
The pattern, is cut in 
Phony A — sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 








4703 Nine Gored 
Tucked Skirt, 4704 Fancy Boleros, 
22 to 32 waist. 32 to 40 bust. 


Nine-Gored Tucked Skirt. 4708. 
Perforated for Round Length and for Dip in Front 
Skirts tucked to fit snugly at their upper portions 
and allowed to flare freely at the lower are held in 
great favor and promise to gain even more extended 
vogue. This one is well adapted to all the season’s 
suiting and skirt materials, and can be elaborated 
with trimming of braid or other banding, but, as 
shown, is made of Scotch homespun in mixed tans, 
and is simply stitched with corticelli silk. The 
model is made with atrain, but the skirt can be cut 
on indicated lines to give band length when pre- 
ferred. 

The skirt is made in nine gores, and is laid in back- 
ward turning tucks at all front and side seams that 
are stitched flat, in graduated lengths, and provide 
fullness that falls in soft folds below the stitchings. 
The fullness at the back is laid in inverted plaits that 
are lapped over to meet the seam and stitched to 
match the tucks,and the upper edge of the skirt 
can be finished with the belt or cut on dip outline 
and under-faced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10§ yards 21 or 27 inches wide, 63 yards 44 inches 
wide or 53 yards 52 inches wide when material has fig- 
ure or nap; 7 yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 44 inches 
wide or 44 yards 52 inches wide when material has 
neither figure nur nap. 

The pattern, 4703, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32-inch waist measure. 





Faney Boleros. 4704. 
No accessory of dress is more charming or suscepti- 
ble of a greater variety of treatment than is the bo- 
lero. These very pretty and jaunty ones are made of 
cloth with bands of silk edged with fancy braid as a 
finish but are adapted to lace, to silk, to brocade, to 
the material of the gown and the Oriental embroid- 
eries that are so well liked. 
The little one shown tu the left is made in one piece 
and is entirely without seams, its short sleeves mak- 
ing one with the jacket. The larger one, shown to 
the right is, however, fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and includes sleeves that are 
seamed [to it at the arms-eyes, the seam being con- 
cealed by the trimming which also gives the broad 
shoulder line. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is, for bolero to the left 1} yards 21 or 27 inches 
wide, j yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yard of silk for 
bands and 4 yards of braid; for bolero to the right 2% 
yards 21 or 27 inches wide or 1} yards 44 inches wide, 
with 4 yards of silk for bands and 6% yards of braid. 
The pattern 4704, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
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4706 ig ei 4706 Gir)’s Sailor 
32 to “ Costume, 6 to 12 yrs 


Fancy Waist. 4705. 
To the demand of novel waists there seems literally 
tobe no end. This one is, in reality, quite simple 
while including the latest features, in the extensions 
at the shoulders and deep flare cuffs, and is adapted 
to many combinations. The model, however, is made 
of sapphire blue canvas veiling with touches of chif- 
fon velvet and trimming of ecru lace, heavy for the 
applique, thin for the sleeves. The full-length 
tucks, stitched with corticelli silk, and the straps of 
velvet under their edges give really admirable lines, 
while the tucks of the front provide fullness that 
blouses over the belt. 
The waist is made over a fitted foundation that is 
closed at the centre front and itself consists of front 
and back. The back is laid in shallow, the fronts in 
wide tucks, the latter being stitched to match the 
former, and the closing is made invisibly beneath the 
edge of the right front. The sleeves are full over 
fitted linings and are finished with the cuffs that flare 
becomingly over the hands. Over the shoulders are 
extensions and beneath these the sleeves are seamed 
to the lining only. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3gyards 27 inches wide 
or2 yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of velvet for 
belt and trimming and 3 yards of lace for frills. 
The pattern, 4705, is cut in sizes for a 32, 44, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








Girl’s Sailor Costume. 4706. 
To be Made With or Without the Applied Yoke. 
The costume consists of the body lining, faced to 
form the shield, skirt and blouse. The body lining is 
smoothly fitted and closes at the back with the full- 
gathered skirt that is joined to its lower edge. The 
blouse is shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is faced to form the yoke, while its neck is 
finished with the big collar, its lower edge witha 
hem in which elastic is inserted. The sleeves are the 
simple full ones, gathered into straight cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 6¢yards 27 inches wide, 53 yards 32 
inches wide or 3§ yards 44 inches wide, with j yards of 
silk for tie and 15 yards of braid. 
The pattern, 4706, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10 and 
12 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue oz 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassaCMiWETTS PLCUGH- 
maN, Boston, Mass. 








Im the Right Diréctien. 
For 27 years Franklin P. Shumway has been 
closely associated with progressive advertising 
in this city. During 15 years past he has con- 
ducted a successtul advertising agency which 
has outgrown the individual, a penalty which 
successful men pay for success. To place his 
large business on a more permanent footing, Mr. 
Shumway incorporated yesterday his business 
under the name of the Franklin P. Shumway Co. 

The new company succeeds to all the business 
of Mr. Shumway, who numbers among his clients 
many of the leading manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers of New England, as well as in New 
York and the central West. He has built up his 
large business by strict attention to it and by de- 
veloping plans for increasing the sales of his 
customers’ products with the least expenditure 
of money. 

The Franklin P Shumway Company is a Mas- 
sachusetts corporation, with paid up capital of 
$30,000, and will continne Mr. Shumway’s cus- 
tom of discounting bills on presentation. It has 
a fine suite of offices in the Jewelers’ building, 
373 Washington street, with ample facilities for 
handling large American and European adver- 
tising in the most expeditious manner. 

Besides the large clerical force of the new 
company, it will be ably :epresented on the out- 
side by Messrs. D. J. MacNichol, H. D. Cushing, 
A. B. Hitchcock, Jr., William B. Hay, F. E. 
Allen, J. B. Spafford, Jr., and D.C. Jordan. With 
the facilities of the new company these gentle- 
men will no doubt largely add to the past success 
of the firm by presenting to merchants the econ- 
omy and wisdom of placing their business with a 
concern which has ample capital, large facilities, 
and an experience which insures the success of 
their advertising. 

The newspaper publishers, with whom Mr. 
Shumway has so long dealt, will join in wishing 
the Franklin P.Shumway Co.the greatest suc- 
cess. Certainly the outlook is promising and it 
is safe to predicate for the new company a rapid 





rise in the ranks of successful advertising 
agencies. 
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The Horse. 


Horses or Automobiles. 

A party of horsemen, among whom were 
some who had tried the “‘ chug-chug ”’ cars, 
were comparing notes one evening last 
week at a regular meeting-place of the 
handlers of ‘the ribbons, and some of the 
stories told by those who had experimented 
with the “lever ’’ were funny indeed. One 
of those who had tried driving the wagon 
without the horse said that the hardest 
thing he had to learn about the business 
was to remember that the automobiles 
“gould not see.’”’ As he put it, “I was 
always used to driving horses that could be 
pretty well trusted on the road to look out 
where they were going, and I have had 
some that would turn out of their own ac- 
cord when they met another wagon or were 
going to pass one. Oftentimes at night I 
have had to depend entirely on the horse’s 
eyesight and trust to him to steer clear of 
obstacles, so when | first tried to run an 
automobile I forgot that the fool thing 
could not see, and that it was necessary to 
keep steering it ‘ail’ the time. 

‘* The consequence was, that I was con- 
tinually either almost running over or into 
something, or into the ditch, and only for 
the fact that I was cautious about going 
fast at first, and so generally had time to 
‘recover my senses,’ and steer out of 
danger before I actually did hit anything, I 
must certainly have got into a bunch of 
trouble. One time, however,I did do the 
trick up in real shape. I invited my best 
girl out for a ride, something I had often 
done in the days when I had a horse in 
front of my wagon. Now my horse was 
used to ‘one-hand driving,’ and was of that 
kind that you did not have to keep even one 
eye on all the time. We got along well 
enough in the automobile fora while, but 
as soon as we got out into the country roads 
I began to pay a little more,attention to my 
girl and a little less attention to the ma- 
chine, and the next thing we knew we ran 
into the ditch, and some part of the machin- 
ery broke. We had to leave the machine 
there and walk home. My :girl was so mad 
with me that she only spoke once during all 
that walk home, and then she said: ‘The 
next time you ask me to go riding with you, 
you take a horse,’ which advice I followed 
you can bet.”’ 

Another horseman in the crowd, who had 
tried the gasoline burners, said that the 
hardest thing he found to overcome was 
** not to talk’? to the machines. He said 
that the first time he tried handling the lever 
he could not prevent himself from clucking 
to it to get it started, and when he wanted 
tu stop he commenced to say’ *‘ whoa, whoa,”’ 
in fact, as he put it he got so mad with the 
machine because it refused to answer to his 
order to ** whoa,”’ that he commenced tu tug 
at the lever instead of working it right, and 
got the whole machinery mixed up generally, 
and only furthe fact that there was an 
expert sitting alongside of him, there would 
certainly have been an accident. 

A short, but decidedly funny story came 
from another one of the party. This man 
was in a business wherein he used a horse 
and wagon to make a round of calls, and 
has been persuaded to try an automobile. 
Hedid not attempt to drive much on the 
first trip himself, but on making the first 
stop on his rounds commenced to feel under 
the seat for something, and not finding it ex- 
claimed in an angry voice, ‘*that blamed 
fool at the barn has forgotten to put in the 
tie strap.”’ 
Cost of Cultivation. 

Why don’t some of your wise men take 
Brother Clark to task for his figures on cost 
of preparing ground per acre by his 
methods? I’ve a good team, at least I think 
so. I cannot do the work for three times 
the cost he says his costs him--and har- 
row an acre twenty-four times, and do it as 
it should be. Then the first rain after fin- 
ishing washes the land very badly, and on 
this soil here I cannot get my disk harrow 
into the ground six inches. If I could my 
team could not haul it.—Henry E. Juvhn. 

Westchester County, N. Y. 

REPLY BY MR. CLARK. 

I thank Mr. John for raising these ques- 
tions, for we all want to get at the facts. lf 
he can aid me to get at a more correct state- 
mentI shall be grateful. I have based my 
statements upon figures and tests in the 
field. There are 43,560 square feet in an 
acre, and there are 5280 feet in lengthina 
mile. The average walking gait of a draft 
horse in a day is nearly or quite twenty-two 
miles. 

The width of cut of an A5 double-ac- 
tion cutting harrow is 54 feet. If drawn 
twenty-one miles per day it will double-cut 
fourteen acres, less than forty-three minutes 
to theacre. The eight-foot smoothing har- 
row cuts a track eight feet wide and covers 
an acre in less than thirty minutes. The 
torrent plow cuts a track two feet wide or 
five acres per day. The grass hoe cutsa 
track two feet wide and covers five acres 
per day. In my statements in my grass cir- 
cular I said that it costs less than $7 per 
acre to do the work, which assertion was 
found true by actual test on my field, but 
my figures were as follows: Double-action 
cutaway harrow, sixteen hours at thirty 
cents per hour, $4.80; smoothing harrow, 
five hours, $1.50; torrent plow, five hours, 
$1.50; grass hoe, three hours, $1.20. Total, 
$9. 

These figures were made several years 
ago. Since then I have made several actual 
field tests with the following results per 
acre: A5 double-acting harrow twenty- 
four times, sixty cents; twenty-nine inch 
torrent, once over, sixty cents; smoothing 
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harrow, twice over, thirty cents ; grass hoe, 
once over, sixty cents. Total, $7.50. That 
is actual cost, and the land has been fully 
worked to the depth of six inches more 
than thirty times and kept trees. 

A word as to the working. Mr. John will 
have to learn that the last time he goes 
over his field he must drive his harrow ona 
level line across his field no matter what 
direction thattakes him, so that the depres- 
sion made by the disks will hold the water. 
Pattern after the Southern darkey, who in 
planting his corn and cotton evens his rows 
level to prevent land from working. Land 
nearly level does not bother. There were 
over three hundred men last summer at a 
field test of the double A5 cutaway who can 
testify to above facts. I wish my friend 
John could have been here. 

GEORGE M. CLARK. 

Higganum, Ct. 
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Experience with Cement Floors. 


Ihave acement floor in the cow stable 
and in three box stalls for horses. I think 
it is an ideal floor for either when used as 
it ought to be. With plenty of bedding 
under cows, and manure left in box stalls 
under horses sometimes two weeks, they 
are all right. I laid the walk behind the 
cows five feet wide, four inches thick. ‘Then 
I filled up under cow’s manger and feed alley 
with .stones eight inches higher. I mixed 
common cement and sand, one part to six, 
very thin, and run that all in amongst the 
stones level full. When partly dry put ona 
coat of Portland cement, mixed one part to 
six, two inches thick, over all except feed 
alley. That gives a drop of some eight 
inches, and I have a walk slant towards 
the drop. I like that better than a gutter, 
as itis more handy to clean out manure. 
The cost was $3.20 less than plank would 
have cost for same surface, 28x30 feet.—J. 
C., Cato, N. Y. 

We like cement floors O. K., but we do 
not allow stock to lie on the bare floor. 
We lay planks on top except the driveway 
and leave a 2x4 stick in cement now and 
then to nail plank. The idea is that no 
filth runs through to make your barn un- 
healthy. All urine is saved, the most valu- 
able part of the manure you have. We once 
rode fifteen miles to hear T. B. Terry speak, 
and after all we used the old plank floor in 
basement untila valuable mare with foal 
fell through a rotten plank and was so in- 
jured that she had to be killed. We then 
woke up, removed the floor and the filth be- 
neath, and to provideample drainage threw 
in cobblestones to the depth of one foot. 
The building is 25x30. A little gravel was 
scattered over stones to make the surface 
level. Mix thoroughly eight shovelfuls of 
gravel to one of Portland cement, adding 
water to wet the mixture. Commencing 
on one side, place a 2x4 scantling three feet 
from the wall and extending the length of 
the floor. ill the space level full of tue 
mixture and tramp it down to three inches 
in depth. For the top mix three parts sharp 
sand to one part Portland cement, adding 
water as before. Now fill the inch space, 
using astraight edge to make the surface 
smooth. This will make your floor four 
inches thick. Move the scantling three feet 
and proceed as befure, until it is all laid. 
Below is the cost, not counting our own 
labor: Thirty-five loads of gravel, $3.50; 
forty-eight sacks cement, $24; mason one 
day, $2.50; total, $30.—E. R. D., Cazenovia, 
Neck. 


A Remarkable Young Holstein. 
Tulip Pietertje Inka DeKol as a two-year- 
old was officially tested one week for milk 
and butter by representatives from Cornell 
Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
She gave 56 pounds of milk in one day; 
380 pounds in seven days; and tested 13,926 
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HOLSTEIN HEIFER, TULIP PIETERTJE 
INKA DEKOL. 

17 Ibs. 6.4 ozs. Butter, 7 Days Official 
Record, at two years. Bred and 
owned at Elmwood Farm, 
Theresa, N. Y. 





pounds fat in the seven days, equivalent 
to 17 pounds 6.4 ounces butter, 80 per cent. 
fat. She also produced over 10,000 pounds 
of milk in 10 months as a two-year-old. As 
a three-year-old she gave 75 pounds of mill: 
in one day, and gave 4000 pounds in 60 days. 
We have her sire, dam, full sister, also a son 
and daughter. GEORGE F. McNEIL. 
Testing Seeds. 


Owing to the unfavorable season of 1903 
many kinds of seeds failed to mature prop- 
erly, and it is probable that there will 
be many disappointed growers during the 
present season. Prof. W. M. Munson, horti- 
culturist to the Maine Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, makes the following sug- 
gestions, whereby it is possible for every 
farmer to know just what to expect from 
his corn, oats, peas, clover or other crops, 
and to plan accordingly. If he knows that 
only fifty per cent. of his corn will germi- 
nate, it is an easy matter to plant twice as 
much; but if he plants the usual amount 
and gets only half a stand, the case is much 
more serious. 

A simple test of the vitality of any farm 
or garden seeds can be made as follows: 
Place one hundred seeds, taken at random 
from the stock which is to be planted,ona 
dish of sand, cover from one-half to one 
inch with sand, moisten and keep ina 
warm place, as behind the kitchen stove, 
until the sprouts appear. The number of 
sprouts which appear will give an idea of 
the percentage which may be expected to 
grow. Care should be taken that the seeds 
are kept moist, but not too wet. It is ad- 
visabie to make more than one test, and be 
guided by the average results. A test of 
this kind is more valuable than cne in 
which the seeds are placed in blotting 
paper, for seeds may sprout on paper which 
do not have sufficient vitality to grow. 
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Comments from Expert Gardenes. 


The best garden seeds are now grown in 
the West. Lettuce comes from California, 
peas and beans from the Middle States, but 
onions from New England.—W. W. Raw- 
son, Middlesex County, Mass. 

The vegetable gardener must confine his 
attention to afew certain crops chosen to 
make work for the entire year, selecting as 











near to the same lineas possible. He mast 





‘‘THE KING AND QUEEN ARE REFRESHED BY THE CARTER’S WIFE.” 
Illustration from ‘‘The Story of King Sylvain and Queen Aimee,’’ by Miss Margaret 
Sherwood. Copyright, 1904, by The Macmillan Company. 





become master of the details catering to the 
demands of the plants, and be they ever so 
whimsical, to the fancies of the people.— 
Joseph Barton, Marlton, N. J. 

I advise the purchase of high-grade fer- 
tilizers. Any under $30 a ton will prove 
expensive in the end. The coming season 
gardeners must be on the lookout that they 
are not deceived in the purchase of fertiliz- 
ers, as there will be a variety of grades on 
the market, some of which will not repre 
sent the value they once did. If you do not 
know exactly what you want, buy a good 
grade.—A. R. Kinney, Worcester County, 
Mass. 

Sow inthe seedbed April1. ‘l'ransplant 
June 1, set in rows three feet apart, one 
foot between plants. Hoe often, give clean 
culture. In September draw earth up to 
the stalks every ten days, until they are 
well blanched.—Abel F. Stevens, Middlesex 
County, Mass. 

No property is more subject to deprecia- 
tion than old greenhouses. The land would 
often be worth more without them. The 
greenhouse men will yet come to grief. 
Drop greenhouses like hot potatoes.—Var- 
num Frost, Middlesex;County, Mass. 

In every farmer’s garden there may be 
grown the following: Beets, carrots, pota- 
toes, radishes, cabbage, cauliflower, sweet 
corn, onions, rhubarb, tomatoes, celery, 
egg plant, lettuce, peas, beans, cucumbers, 
horse-radish, pumpkins, melons, straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries. 
—Carrye Rinker, Freemansburg, Pa. 
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Hayfields in Good Condition. 


An old man who formerly lived in this 
town, used to say that when March came 
in like a lion and went out like a lamb, it 
was all right, but when it camein like a 
lion and went out like the Old Nick, then 
look out for your hay. It certainly came in 
like a lion this winter, and there is every 
reason to expect it will go out, sometime 
and somehow. This morning the snow is 
24 feet on a level in the woods, the thermom- 
eter indicates 22°, and it is cold and cloudy. 
We have not had thaw enough to makea 
first-rate crust, but we can get around pretty 
well on foot. Isawa crow and a striped 
squirrel a few days since, some hope that 
the spring will open sometime. 

The grass is as well covered as ever I saw 
it. There is not the first sign of a bare spot. 


It is as good sleighing as it has been for the 
winter. Some few are tapping their trees, 
but generally they are waiting for warmer 
weather. I have watched it a good many 
years, und generally the best run is on the 
April full. The indications are that we will 
get a good hay crop, but it will almost all 
depend on a wet May and June. But let us 
take what comes and be thankful that it is 
not any worse. D. H. THING. 
Kennebec County, Me. 





Protection From Crime. 


It has been said frequently that crimes of 
a similar nature are apt to occur in groups 
of three or four, and this assertion would 
seem to have been verified lately in this 
vicinity ina trio of cases in which people 
lost their lives in a sudden and apparently, 
for the time being, in a wholly unaccount- 
able manner. These offences appear, in two 
instances at least, to have been committed 
by people in the households of those who 
lost their lives, and may be laid at the 
door of carelessness in one case, and iden- 
tified with weak mindedness perhaps in 
another. The third instance is more baf- 
fling and holdsa mystery that is hard to 
solve. It does not suggest any possible 
murderer outside of the family circle, and 
yet it would be cruel to imagine that any 
one connected with the home of the Pages 
in Weston could have been connected with 
the deadly assault which sent a beloved 
daughter and sister out of existence. No 
motive seems to exist for this murder. The 
victim owned a little pruperty, it is true, 
but an ordinary assassin could have no hope 
that it would pass into his possession. 

One thing, however, is suggested by these 
triple occurrences, in which blood has been 
shed, and that is our detective system is in 
its infancy, and that our State police are ap- 
parently incompetent to act speedily and 
efficiently in cases of great emergency. 
They seem to be indeed like Dogberry and 
his watch, and give little evidence of seeing 
clearly and acting promptly. They are said 
to beat about the bush with a great appear- 
ance of secret wisdom, yet when they get 
what they suppose to be a clue display a 
wealth of fuss and feathers that would 
defeat detection if that result were pos- 
sible. They cannot help displaying their 
importance when they flatter themselves 
that they are on the true scent, and make 





| quickly learn this fact when the metal hood 


more noise under such circumstances, it 18 
asserted, than a. pack of baying hounds. 
The truth is that our police system is un- 
wieldly and should be subdivided so as to 
make it locally efficient. 

Boston, for instance, should manage its 
own police under one head, after the fash- 
ion of an elder day, and a similar provision 
for the protection of the people should 
be made in other large communities in 
the Commonwealth. State management 
of the police in a large city like Boston is 
little short of ridiculous, and yet the three 
police commissioners who look after this 
city think that they are not well enough 
compensated for their services, since they 
are looking for an increase in their yearly 
salaries. This, too, when there has been 
no falling off in the crimes through which 
life andj property are attacked. Raids on 
disreputable women and men in low re- 
sorts do; not safeguard the home nor 
shield people from the assassin and 
robber in the domicile or on the high- 
way. What we want in those who have 
charge“of our police are deeds, not words. 
The latter count for little when there is a 
lack of preventive measures in the right di- 
rection, and lantern slides and a lecture 
neverjyet overhauled a desperado. Let us 
return to the responsibility of one head in 
police matters, and let the commission go. 

A Reform in Eating. 

It is proposed as an offset to the present 
high prices of fresh meat that only two 
meals, chiefly of a vegetable nature, be par- 
takenfof2daily. It is held by the reformers, 
who arefadvocating this change, that people 
as a general thing eat too much, and if they 
fed less heartily they would be in better con- 
dition physically$and morally. This looks 
like azreturn to the asceticism of the saints, 
but it isnot proposed to go quite as far as 
the good men did who retired into the 
deserts to;pray and mortify the flesh. 

It is believed that life may be enjoyed in 
a@ moderate sort of a way by not indulging 
the appetite too freely, and that a man who 
leaves thejtable comparatively hungry is 
better Sfittedfto fight the battle of life than 
a@ man:who gorges himself to repletion. 

To prove this, it is said that the soldiers 
in the; far East, who are now in fighting 
array, are not too bountifully provided with 
provisions,‘ and that the Japanese, who are 
accounted hardy soldiers, do not go hungry, 
though they eat nothing, except on rare oc- 
casions, but dried fish and rice. The Rus- 
sians are more hearty feeders, but even 
they!do not consume as much as the A:eri- 
can who has little laborious work to per- 
form, but who is always looking for what 
he calls a good “* feed,’’ as if that was the 
highest aim of his ambition. To have the 
board heaped high with food is considered 
an evidence of hospitality in this country, 
and hence we are a nation of dyspeptics 
through our over indulgence in the luxuries, 
not necessities, placed before us. A man 
need not be stingy in his diet nor starve 
himself, but he should try to maintain the 
golden mean where a sufficiency takes the 
place of greediness, fearless of the rheu- 
matic gout that is always lurking around 
the corner where too generous larders exist. 
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The Bandeolph Mand Fertilizer Drop- 
per. 


In offering this new machine to the farmers of 
this country, we are confident it will fill a long- 
felt want. That after a thorough test we offer it 
to them on its merits. We claim 80 to 100 pounds 
of phosphate dropped with it in hill cropsis equal 
to 150 or more dropped in by hand. You will 


provided is used. All the choice fine parts are 
saved and just the amount desired is drupped in 
each hill. When dropped by hand, quantity is 
uncertain, and all these valuable parts are car- 
ried away by the wind. 

The machine is all metal, well made, easily 
operated by any one. It is used in the manner of 
acane. As the operator moves over the field he 
sets the dropper on the planting spot or hill, the 
plunger-rod goes down and up as he moves to the 
next hill. The work is complete. No sticking 
or clogging. The wire step and plunger-rod 
mixes the phosphate with the soil, leaving it in 
just the condition for using Hand Corn Planters. 
If you desire to scatter the phosphate, remove 
the hood. To change for more or less, loosen 
thumbscrew and adjust the steel slide. Try 
them and be convinced; they are the machines 
for the business. It1is light and durable; weight 
about 44 pounds. Price, $2.50 each, cash with 
order. Agents wanted; terms on application. 
Randolph Manufacturing Company, Lyndhurst, 
N.J. 





J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, v.35; 
: Auction and Commission Dealer j; : 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons |;.,,.. 
and Horse Goods of every descrip), \’° 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, 9 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and dou})), , 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have |; hy 
est stock of harness of any concer: 
pew and sell at the lowest prices. [..\: 
and regular end spring Boston style milk... 
All correspondence cheerfully and ,, |... 
answered. i 





PERCHERON and FRENCi 
COACH STALLIQNS. 


Carriage ana ( 
Teams 


Berkshire i 
Scotch Collie Pp.) 














Hersey, Maine, Jan. 1, 1003, 


Z semeet bom 

emen:—Lhave used your Kendal!’s pari 
Cure and it works like magic on Spavins. W i!! . a ; 
so kind as to send me one of your “Treatise on the 


Dr. B. J 
Gent 


Horse and his Diseases,” ery truly yours 


H. D. DARLING. 
Price $1; sixfor $S. Asa liniment for family use 
Seavin gunk, dss Tog" erat for KENDALL 
also reatis D 
the book free, or address —— 











DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves eom- 
pany j with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.144 

2.21§ in one afternoon. Will take promising stud 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 








J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Il, 





Queen Quality Herd ef Registered 
urocs. 


a ready to breed, June 
reed 


and strictly Queen Quality. 
eee 





Walnut Greve Herd of Poliand-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable Bee sired by Ram 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per 


fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 
J.M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 
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A Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grcoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Per 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. RK. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
General Distributors. 
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sit upon, or fall atree across a Page Fence and not 


deform or damage it. It’s made differently . 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 











BRADLEY’S FERTILIZERS 2s" 


raised on a shovelful of stable manure in the hill, and tf the season was 
favorable, it shot ahead. Bradley’s Superphosphate was introduced in 1861, 
and farmers found by using a little in the hill it would take the place of the 
manure, which they could then spread broadcast, and they would get a much 
earlier and larger yield. For forty-three years this has been the practise, and 


nothing has ever equaled Bradley’s Fertilizer for corn. | It 
growing in New England and practically made the farmer independent of 


seasons. The photograph herewith shows a Bradley crop. 


Why Experiment, When Bradiey’s Fertilizers Produce Crops Like This ? 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
92 State Street : : : 


Independent of Seasons 


Made their first great reputation on the corn 


In the old days 


corn used to be 


revolutionized corn 


Boston, Mass. 








E.S. Akin,Ensenors.\.y. 











